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He Needed a Sermon 


The organist was coming to practice at 
four o’clock. I had given the janitor spe- 
cific instructions to have the church warm. 
It was now a quarter of four—no fire, no 
janitor—and the organist expected any 
moment. 

Thirty minutes later I was standing in 
the boiler room, going over my sermon 
for Sunday while I waited impatiently for 
some heat from the fire I had built myself. 
The organist shivered at the console up- 
stairs. 

In he walked. “I’m sorry, Reverend, I 
didn’t mean to be late,” he said apolo- 
getically. “I stayed uptown too long.” 

“Yes, I see you did. What have you been 
drinking?” 

“A couple beers—that’s all, Reverend.” 
He swayed slightly. 

“William, you know you're fired when 
the church council finds this out, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, sir—that’s what I expected you 
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would say, Reverend.” 

“Get on upstairs and get your dusting 
done, and don’t bother me till I get over the 
rest of this sermon.” 

“Yes sir.” I heard him start upstairs. 


A FEW MINUTES LATER after I was pretty 
well along again with the sermon I looked 
up and there stood William in the door. 

“What are you standing there for, Wil- 
liam?” I inquired impatiently. 

“T want to hear you preach, Reverend. 
I need it real bad just now.” 

I hesitated a moment and then continued 
with the sermon. Fifteen minutes later as 
I finished I heard him say half-audibly, 
“Amen.” He took his time about throwing 
several shovels of coal -into the furnace, 
and then went to his dusting upstairs. 

Next Saturday the fire was made on time 
—and from then on. I forgot to report the 
incident to the church council. 
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COVER PICTURE. One of the numerous church interiors in the United States and Canada 
which have been thoroughly refinished this spring is that of Emmanuel Church, Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania. A new three-manual organ, plus pedal organ, was purchased. Figures of the 
four Evangelists, carved in white stone, have been added in the reredos. Total cost of the 
redecoration was $62,000, reports the pastor, Dr. Luther A. Krouse. 


| Next Week: YOUNG MAN IN POLITICS - - - — By Alton M. Motter 
| April 27, 1949 3 


Opinions about the Pact 

There had been much silence about 
the North Atlantic Pact. Only about a 
dozen U.S. church groups seemed to 
have anything to say. They weren't 
saying the same things. 

Pacifists of course were against the 
pact. Quakers in their yearly meeting 
at Philadelphia opposed it “because it 
intensifies the division of the world into 
two competing power areas. It implies 
further large-scale rearmament.” 
America must decide, said the Friends, 
whether to seek peace and security 
through military power or to “build a 
world community on the foundation of 
Christian faith and good will.” 

On March 14 hundreds of U.S. clergy- 
men and other professional people had 
been invited to sign “an open letter to 
the President and to the Congress of the 
United States.” Three hundred had 
signed it by the time it was published 
on April 10, including some bishops, 
teachers, editors. 

The “North Atlantic military alli- 
ance” will “widen the split in the world 
between two armed camps, increase 
conflict in every part of the globe, and 
intensify an arms race that will im- 
poverish all people and may end only 
in a war of extinction,” the letter stated. 

Bishop James C. Baker, president of 
the Council of Bishops of the Methodist 
Church, was one of three individuals 
who sent out the letter for signatures. 


A better idea 

A meeting between “the highest rank- 
ing authorities” of the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. was proposed as a better idea 
than the Atlantic Pact. “Issues now 
outstanding between the two countries 
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should be thoroughly discussed and an 
atmosphere of mutual confidence estab- 
lished.” 

This should lead, said the letter, “to a 
sufficient measure of confidence be- 
tween East and West as to make pos- 
sible a general reduction in arma- 
ments.” ead 

Another clergyman who thinks the 
Atlantic Pact is a stepping-stone to war 
is the Rev. John Howard Melish, Speak- 
ing from the pulpit of Holy Trinity 
Episcopal Church in Brooklyn—which 
his bishop had ordered him to vaeate— 
he said: 

“Tf we think war and plan for war and 
talk about war, we shall inevitably get 
war. If we think peace and plan for 
peace and talk about peace and pray 
for peace, we shall inevitably get peace.” 

Roman Catholics didn’t seem to be- 
lieve that peace talk with the Russians 
would accomplish anything. Most of 
their statements this month strongly 
favored the pact. “The North Atlantic 
Treaty could be the avenue on which 
peace is saved because it is built on the 
hard rock of sensible security,” said the 
New World, official publication of the 
Chicago archdiocese. 

America, the Jesuit weekly, was not 
so optimistic. “Our frightened, almost 
frantic world will scarce be calmed by 
the promise of a truce, which is all the 
Pact promises to provide,” said Amer- 
ica. “This discouraging fact should re- 
mind us that our job as Christians is to 
win the blessing of God, who alone can 
transform pacts into real peace.” 


Neutral 


American churches will neither sup- _ 
port nor oppose ratification of the North 
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ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 

On June | the Rev. George F. Harkins is 
scheduled to become Assistant to the President 
of the United Lutheran Church. He will be the 
first to hold this office which was created at the 
ULC convention last October. 

Mr. Harkins has been pastor of Zion Church, 
Penbrook, Harrisburg, Pa., since 1940, the year 
of his ordination by the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod. Since 1946 he was Harrisburg corres- 
pondent for "The Lutheran." 


Atlantic Pact, predicted Dr. Walter W. 
Van Kirk, Federal Council of Churches 
secretary. He said the 12-nation treaty 
is defense strategy, something like 
“holding the line” in football. Church- 
men prefer to place their confidence in 
the United Nations which “takes ee 
offensive in quést of a global peace,” 
said Dr. Van Kirk. 

Three Cleveland clergymen queried 
about the Atlantic Pact by Religious 
News Service just about cancelled each 
other out. The Rev. Paul J. Folino of 
the Congregational church said the pact 
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puts increasing control of the U.S. “in 
the hands of the military” and is one 
of the first serious steps toward fascism. 
It “jeopardizes our moral stature and 
our political leadership in world af- 
fairs,” and furthermore it’s too expen- 
sive. 

“Methodist minister Charles H. Bright 
is in favor of the pact because “it speaks 
the only Tanguage the Russians are able 
to understand.” Baptist minister Robert 
Zearfoss said “many people, like myself, 
are not ‘yet fully informed about the 
implications behind the pact... . We 
should have more time to study it.” 


More in Sunday school 

With everybody added in, the Sunday 
school enrollment in the United Lu- 
theran Church passed 800,000 on Dec. 
31. This is the highest figure in 10 years. 

Pupils in Sunday school number 
624,235, reports the Rev. William S. 
Avery of the ULC Parish and Church 
School Board. There are 73,420 teach- 
ers and other staff members. 

Infants in the Cradle Roll number 
90,930. Although too young to attend 
Sunday school classes, they receive les- 
son material for home teaching. The 
Home Department, which provides 
study courses for the aged and others 
shut-in, has 18,551 enrolled. This group 
is diminishing. The cradle roll group is 
still gaining rapidly—90,930 in 1948, 
86,524 in 47, 59,734 in 741. 

Total enrollment in all Sunday school 
classifications on Dec. 31, 1948, was 
807,136, reports Mr. Avery. A year 
earlier the enrollment was 789,049. 

The U.S. Supreme Court decision in 
the McCollum released-time case may 
be responsible for a slight decline in 
enrollment in weekday church schools. 
Enrollment dropped from 95,404 to 
95,278. Persons in confirmation classes 
numbered’ 60,969 in 1948, a gain of 2,805 


in a year. Children of the Church en- 
roliment dropped 1,345, to 31,908. 


More Catholics in Pittsburgh 

It was the Scotch-Irish pioneers who 
blazed the trails over the Alleghenies 
into the river valleys of western Penn- 
sylvania in the early days. These fron- 
tiersmen laid the foundations for the 
Presbyterian and United Presbyterian 
churches, which were traditionally the 
strongest in Pittsburgh. 

Roman Catholics now have more 
church members in the Pittsburgh area 
than all Protestant churches combined, 
reports Dr. H. Paul Douglas. He gave 
a fimal report this month after two 
years of surveying. Roman Catholics 
have 469.706 in 210 churches, Prot- 
estants 414484 in more than 1,000 
churches. 

Average Protestant church in Pitts- 
burgh has 397 members, an average 
Sunday attendance of 148. There are 
202 pupils in the Sunday school. The 
average church spends about $9,000 a 
year for current expenses, gives $3,000 
for benevolences. 

Forty-eight per cent of the churches 
have gained in membership since 1930, 
21 per cenit stood still, 31 per cent lost. 
Average gain for all churches since 1930 
was 5.5 per cent. Seventy per cent of 
the Sunday schools have declined in 


enrollment. The school loss “is spec- 
tacular and alarming,” said Dr. Douglas. 
There has been “a lapse of vitality in 
religious education.” 


More Lutherans in Bergen county 

In fast-growing suburban communi- 
ties in Bergen county, New Jersey, 
Sunday school enrollment in eight de- 
nominations dropped 1] per cent in 17 
years. Dr. H. Paul Douglas reported 
this month on a survey of 1930-47 trends 
in the area which is part of the New 
York City metropolitan area. 

Only United Lutheran and United 
Presbyterian Sunday schools resisted 
the downward trend, Dr. Douglas said. 

Sixty-three per cent of the 361 
churches of the county are Protestant, 
17 per cent Roman Catholic. Protestants 
are strongest in the most prosperous 
communities, weakest in poor areas. 


Evangelism in Brooklyn 

Only 8 per cent of nearly 3 million 
people living in Brooklyn are members 
of Protestant churches, Dr. William 
F.-Sunday told Lutheran pastors last 
month. Eightéen clergymen (see cut) 
met to plan an evangelism visitation. 

Lutherans have been the only major 
Protestant group in Brooklyn not de- 
clining in church membership since 
1930, it was indicated in a study directed 
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by Dr. H. Paul Douglas. Gains have 
been made by the Augustana Church, 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Missouri 
Synod, but not by the United Lutheran 
Church. 

Jewish population in Brooklyn is over 
a million—the largest Jewish com- 
munity in the world. Three-quarters of 
the Jews are not enrolled in any syn- 
agogue or temple. Two-thirds of the 
Protestants and a third of the Roman 
Catholics are not church members. 

Lutheran door-to-door visiting—part 
of the continent-wide evangelism pro- 
gram in 1949-50—is scheduled for Nov. 
6-11. Pastors will meet June 23 to com- 
plete their plans for the visits. 


Report from Baltimore 

From Baltimore this month a report 
was received from 27 of 63 Lutheran 
churches which had engaged in an 
evangelism visitation program. 

Twenty-seven churches sent out 270 
teams of visitors who went to 1,894 
homes, met 3,062 people. There were 
295 people who had belonged to 
churches and decided to come back. 
There were 390 who enrolled in classes 
to prepare for confirmation. 


Churches on fire 

It’s a story everyone has heard, but 
it’s still good. A minister whose church 
was burning down one night met a man 
in the crowd which gathered around the 
blazing structure. 

“This is the first time I’ve ever seen 
you at this church,” said the minister. 
The man replied, “This is the first time 
this church has been on fire.” 

Even in the plain, literal sense, plenty 
of churches in the U.S. and Canada had 
been on fire in 10 years. From 1938 to 
1947 there were 26,000, reports the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. 

One spectacular blaze this year con- 
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sumed a good bit of Salem Lutheran 
Church in Spokane (see cut). Damage 
was estimated at $40,000. The church 
was covered by insurance up to $46,000, 
said Pastor Caryl V. Benson. 

A majority of church fires result from 
defects in heating or electric systems. 


Wide World Photo 


FIRE AT SALEM 
Flames get 4,600 churches a year 


Sixty-five per cent of the fires occur 
between Nov. 1 and Mar. 31. Average 
loss has been $65,941 per church fire, 
the NFPA survey indicates. Thirty- 
nine per cent of the fire loss sustained 
by churches is not covered by insur- 
ance. As replacement costs increased, 
congregations failed to revise fire insur- 
ance policies accordingly. 

Greatest hazard to human life exists 
in churches at Christmas services, when 
inflammable decorations are in use 
alongside open candle-flame. Fire- 
proofing materials and well-placed fire- 
fighting equipment are seldom given 
proper consideration. 

The Spokane fire on Feb. 15 resulted 
from a blow-torch flame used by a 
workman engaged in a $38,000 improve- 
ment program. St. Joseph’s Roman 
Catholic Church has offered the use of 
its gymnasium as a place of worship for 
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the Salem Lutheran congregation while 
its church is being rebuilt. 


Lutheranism gets older 

In May there will be Lutherans cele- 
brating a century of existence of their 
church on the West Coast. St. Mark’s 
Church, San Francisco—established in 
1849—will be the scene of the California 
Synod convention, May 2-5. Five Na- 
tional Lutheran Council churches of the 
West Coast will hold conventions at the 
same time, with some joint sessions. 

In June there will be a celebration 
of three centuries of Lutheranism in 
New York. The first congregation was 
gathered on Manhattan Island in 1649. 
Swedish Lutherans established churches 
in the Delaware valley a decade earlier, 
but these have not survived as Lu- 
theran churches. The.300th anniversary 
will be observed by the United Synod of 
New York at its convention in Buffalo, 
June 13-16. 


Questions about religious liberty 

Bolivia was the member nation of the 
UN that asked this month for a General 
Assembly investigation of the imprison- 
ment of the Hungarian Roman Catholic 
cardinal, Joseph Mindszenty. 

A delegate from Poland wasn’t sure 
Bolivia was the proper country to bring 
up the question of freedom of religion. 
“We find in the Bolivian criminal code 

.’ said Jan Drohojowski, “and I 
quote: All who conspire directly to es- 
tablish another religion in Bolivia, or to 
cause the Republic to cease to profess 
the Roman Catholic apostolic religion, 
are-tzaitors and will suffer the penalty 
of death.” 


Pope and Palestine 

Anybody who can influence the posi- 
tion his government takes on the Pales- 
tine question in the United Nations 
should get busy right away. That was 


the advice of Pope Pius XII this month. 

The Vatican is unwilling to leave a 
large part of Jerusalem in Jewish 
hands. The whole city should be inter- 
nationalized, says the Pope. In a Good 
Friday letter the Pope called upon his 
“children, wherever they may live, to 
work for this just cause.” His children 
should persuade their governments to 
endorse international status for the holy 
city. 

Nations in the UN which are influ- 
enced by the Pope’s request have an 
easy way to bring pressure on Israel to 
abandon its claim to Jerusalem. They 
can vote against Israel’s application for 
membership in the UN. This month the 
UN Assembly voted 31 to 18 to refer 
back to its Political Committee the 
question of admitting Israel. 


Heresy in Boston 

A person who isn’t a Roman Catholic 
may go to heaven... .A person who 
doesn’t admit that the Roman Catholic 
Church is the only true church may be 
saved....A person may.be saved with- 
out submission to the Pope. 

These dangerous ideas are being 
taught in a Roman Catholic school, 
Boston College, said three of the col- 
lege’s teachers this month. The teach- 
ers are laymen. They were immediately 
dismissed from the faculty for accusing 
the college of teaching heresy. 

College president William L. Keleher 
said the ideas of these teachers “lead to 
bigotry and intolerance.” 

Pickets carrying placards reading 
“No salvation outside the church” pa- 
raded in front of six Roman Catholic 
churches in Boston in protest against 
dismissal of the teachers. The Roman 
Catholic archbishop of the Boston arch- 
diocese, Richard J. Cushing, would set- 


tle the college question, it was stated - 


at the Vatican in mid-April. 
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World News Notes 


No contest 

RESTLESS AND resentful Portugal is 
building up resistance to her Dictator 
Salazar that may soon become formi- 
dable. Salazar’s victory in the Feb- 
ruary elections cannot be too reassur- 
ing to him. 

It seemed like a surrender of the op- 
position when their candidate, General 
Norton de Mattos, withdrew from the 
race for the presidency two days be- 
fore the election, and did not oppose 
the return of Marshal Carmona to the 
office he has held since 1928, always un- 
der the control of Salazar. The reason 
for withdrawal offered by the opposi- 
tion was that “existing legislation 
rigged the outcome in favor of the 
Salazar dictatorship,” and it had no 


desire to give Salazar the advantage 


of a seemingly earned victory. 


Ration cards 

CzrecHosLovak1a’s food rationing, like 
the Russian system on which it is based, 
makes no provision for the “non-pro- 
ductive” elements of the population. 
The idea is that those who do not work 
or contribute to the material welfare of 
the state in ways approved by the re- 
gime shall receive no food from the 
state. 

The rule is flexible and Pesiicive, 
if those applying are suspected of being 
unfriendly to the Communist way of 
life. When the rationing rules were 
established, while Benes was still pres- 
ident, he received no ration card. 
Oddly enough his service to the state 
was considered “non-productive”! 

The situation was viewed differently, 
however, when Klement Gottwald was 
made president by the Communist coup 
d’etat. The former ruling with respect 
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to Benes was embarrassing, but that 
was circumvented by issuing “Ration 
Card No. 1” to Gottwald as a member 
of the Union of Writers. 


Twenty pounds of gallium 

GALLIUM, A METAL that liquidizes at 
86 degrees Fahrenheit, is commanding 
the closest attention of atomic scien- 
tists. Discovered in 1875 by the French 
investigator, Lecoq de Boisbaudron, its 
chief use so far has been in ther- 
mometers that register high temper- 
atures. 

Therein is its peculiar value, for 
though it liquidizes easily, it remains 
liquid. up to 3,700 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Hence its prospective value in harness- 
ing the tremendous heat from an atom 
pile, in turn creating electric power and. 
advancing the application of atom power 
to industrial plants, atomic ships, planes 
and rockets. 

The intention eventually is to find 
ways of applying the power thus con- 
served to purposes of peace. The trou- 
ble is that the gallium available di- 
rectly is very scarce. The total U‘S. 
production last year was 20 pounds. 
Economical output is at present only as 
a by-product in refining other metals. 
A new source is now the chief field of 
investigation. 


Fewer maharajahs 

Ragput states (15 of them), whieh 
have maintained a 120,000 square-mile 
area of north-central India under their 
untrammeled rule for over 1,000 years, 
have at last succumbed to the pressure 
of the Indian government. These states, 
with their colorful and extravagant 
princes, vast stores of wealth in jewels 
and gold, glorious palaces, were able to 
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maintain their absolutism during Brit- 
ish rule. 

India’s independence removed their 
political value and weakened their 
chance of continued independence. By 
several steps they have 1) combined 
their 15 states into one, and named it 
Rajasthan (Land of the Princes); 2) 
have nominated the Maharajah of Jai- 
pur as “chief prince” with nominal 
dress parade powers; 3) have merged 
Rajasthan with the rest of India as a 
province; 4) have relinquished all au- 
thority, and accepted administrative 
direction from New Delhi. 

Further subjection may be called for 
when a promised election for a demo- 
cratic Rajasthan provincial assembly is 
held. In the meantime all the princely 
one-time rulers have become merely 
pensioners on India’s bounty. 


Orangemen stay out 

Ere’s SETBACK in the February elec- 
tions held in Northern Ireland to settle 
the question of union between the sec- 
tions of the Green Isle is not to be the 
end of the struggle. Eire is bitterly re- 
sentful, charging that the conditions of 
the electoral system in operation were 
unfair. 

In terms of seats in the Belfast par- 
liament the Ulstermen won in a ratio of 
over three to one—37 seats for can- 
didates favoring continued union with 
Britain to 11 for those favoring union 
with Eire. ‘The religious animosity and 
fear of Protestant North Ireland were 
a prominent factor in the contest. 

However, a personal communication 
to the writer explains a significant 
change in the political atmosphere. The 
Belfast dock-workers, largely recruited 
from Eire, Catholic in faith and here- 
tofore sympathetic to the claims of Eire, 
voted heavily on this occasion for con- 
tinued union with Britain. 
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Treaty 

ANOTHER STEP toward a practical fed- 
eration of Europe is the treaty signed 
March 26, which provides for an in- 
creased transfer of duty-free goods be- 
tween Italy and France. This is the 
first step toward the formation of an 
Italo-French customs union, and is in- 
tended to bring about a close economic 
union between the two countries with- 
in six years. 

By that time France and Italy expect 
to have their national economies, fiscal 
systems, and production costs satisfac- 
torily co-ordinated. In other areas of 
Europe approaches are being made to 
similar understandings. 


Odds and ends 

ConvicTION grows that a desperate 
struggle for power within Russia will 
follow Stalin’s death, and the present 
shifting of officials there will have a 
large part in it... . Romanza is intent 
upon nationalizing all her drug, per- 
fume and chemical dispensing shops— 
their entire retail trade. All items, in- 
cluding ice cream sodas, must conform 
to the true proletarian norm. ... THE 
U.S. AcricuLTturRAL Department puts a 
price-floor under rye that is 15 cents 
a bushel higher than the current market 
price. Consequently rye farmers hold 
the rye they produce for government 
purchase rather than sell it on the open 
market. . . . Mexico is seeking a $400 
million loan in Washington. The atti- 
tude of Communist-inclined workers’ 
unions has stood in the way so far, but 
the Mexican government has agreed to 
accept technical oversight of American 
oil interests, a modification of their na- 
tionalistic economic restrictions and a 
lessening of pressure on the adminis- 
tration of foreign capital. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Tue U.S. State DEPARTMENT believes 
that world economic recovery would be 
seriously hindered by too many restric- 
tions on international trade. Postwar 
policy has been aimed at lowering trade 
barriers in the U.S. and other countries. 

Two measures to implement this pol- 
icy are awaiting action by Congress. 
They are the renewal of the president’s 
authority to negotiate reciprocal trade 
agreements (RTA); and the approval of 
U.S. entry into the proposed Interna- 
tional Trade Organization (ITO). 

World depression in the early 1930’s 
caused a drop of over two-thirds in U.S. 
foreign trade. To prime the pump, Con- 
gress passed a Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act in 1934, authorizing the pres- 
ident to negotiate mutually beneficial 
agreements with other countries. Re- 
newed periodically (usually for three 
years) this RTA program has been a 
cornerstone of foreign policy. 

After World War II, economic chaos 
prompted most countries to adopt rigid 
controls over foreign trade. Shortage 
of goods-and of dollars forced them to 
restrict exports and imports to absolute 
essentials. The U.S. government, 
through the European Recovery Pro- 
gram and other foreign aid projects, has 
encouraged relaxation of restrictions 
and has helped to open up the clogged 
channels of world trade. 

Last year, reactionary elements in 
Congress came close to scuttling this 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements program. 
The RTA Act of 1934 was renewed for 
only one year, and crippling amend- 
ments were added. The result has been 
a weakening of international confidence 
in U.S. long-range economic policies, 

This year, Congress is trying to undo 
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EXPANDING WORLD TRADE 


the harm. The House passed a bill re- 
moving last year’s amendments and re- 
newing the program for two additional 
years. This bill (H.R.1211) has been 
approved by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and is slated for early considera- 
tion on the Senate floor. 


International Trade Organization 

A more comprehensive approach to 
the same problem has been made 
through the United Nations. The UN 
Economic and Social Council proposes 
the formation of an International Trade 
Organization, for the multilateral ex- 
pansion of world trade. Representatives 
of 57 nations last year adopted an ITO 
charter, to be submitted to their gov- 
ernments for ratification. 

The provisions of the charter reflect 
the influence of U.S. leadership. The 
key principles are: 1) equal treatment 
by each member nation of the commerce 
of other members; 2) mutual reduction 
of tariffs through bargaining procedures 
similar to RTA; and 3) progressive 
elimination of quantitative restrictions 
that limit the amount of specific im- 
ports and exports. 

The ITO charter will be submitted to 
this session of Congress for ratification. 
The forces of economic isolation will be 
arrayed against it. Public interest has 
been low through lack of information. 
It has been predicted that Congress will 
not ratify the charter unless there is an 
upsurge of public sentiment. 

The State Department, in supporting 
ITO membership, comments: “The 
United States must recognize that this 
country cannot be an island of pros- 
perity and security in an unstable and 
impoverished world.” 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


THIS WAS LOWER MANHATTAN ISLAND WHEN LUTHERANS FORMED A CONGREGATION 


No. Lutheranism Allowed 


BysHARRY J.. KREIDER 


Lutheran settlers in New Netherland wanted to organize a congregation on 


Manhattan Island 300 years ago, but had to find a way to evade the law 


Ir was gust 300 years ago. The place 
was New Netherland—now New York 
state. It was a Dutch colony. People of 
many lands and many churches were 
coming to live there. 

But the colony had a strange law 
concerning religion. Only one church 
was permitted, the Reformed church, 
the same as in Holland. Only one kind 
of religious service was to be held. 
These were Reformed services. No 
other church was to be organized. No 
other services were to be held. Would 
the law be enforced? Well, no group 
had as yet challenged it. 

Lutherans numbered about one-fifth 


Dr. Kreider is pastor of St. James’ Church, 
Ozone Park, New York, and the foremost stu- 
dent of colonial Lutheran history in the New 
York area. This article is adapted from his 
forthcoming book, "The Beginnings of Lutheran- 
ism in New York," which will be published by the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York, in June 
1949, for the celebration of the 300th anniver- 
sary of the oldest Lutheran church in America. 
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of the population of the colony. They 
wanted very much to have a church of 
their own. But there was no mission 
board or mission society, as in our own 
day, to organize a church for them, to 
supply them with a pastor, and to give 
them funds to get a church building. 
There was, of course, a strong Lu- 
theran church in Amsterdam, Holland, 
but the members there had troubles of 
their own. The law of Holland forbade 
any other than Reformed churches. 
The few Lutheran churches, includ- 
ing the one in Amsterdam, were per- 
mitted only through what the members 
called “by connivance and shutting of 
the eye.” That is, as long as the Lu- 
therans were law-abiding citizens, the 
government officials would not enforce 
the law against their churches. If the 
Amsterdam Lutherans should send a 
missionary to New Netherland, they 
might stir up plenty of trouble for 
themselves, and the government officials 
might even try to close their church. 
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LuTHERANS OF NEW NETHERLAND 
wanted their own church because they 
loved it. But when they talked about 
it, they were laughed at by the leaders 
of the Reformed church. You make too 
much fuss about it, the Reformed lead- 
ers said. Why don’t you become mem- 
bers of our Reformed church, and for- 
get about your own church? 
~ The Lutherans, however, did not like 
that. Why should they not love their 
church, with Luther’s catechism and 
Lutheran services of worship, and es- 
pecially the Lord’s Supper with its Lu- 
theran emphasis on the real presence 
of their Lord? 

Lutherans were much troubled also 
about the baptism of their little ones. 
Since there was only a Reformed 
church, they had to take their babies to 
that church. But the Reformed church 
had a peculiar rule. At the baptismal 
service the parents and sponsors were 
asked the question: “Do you accept the 


doctrine which is taught here in the’ 


Reformed church?” Conscientious Lu- 
therans could not answer “Yes.” But 
if they answered “No,” they feared the 
sacrament might be withheld from their 
children. 

There were more worries as the chil- 
dren grew up. The parents, of course, 
wanted their children taught Luther’s 
catechism. But outside the home the 
children had to learn the Reformed 
catechism. The children had only the 
Reformed church to go to. When they 
went there, they naturally had to learn 
the catechism of that church. 


STRANGELY ENOUGH, the children had 
to learn the same catechism in the ele- 
mentary day school. That school was 
intimately associated with the Reformed 
church, and instruction in the Reformed 
religion was one of the three Brneipal 
phases of learning. das 
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First came the three R’s (reading, 
writing and arithmetic): The second 
was the Reforrned religion. The third 
was good manners. The schoolmaster 
had his specific orders: “He is to im- 
plant the fundamental principles of the 
true Christian religion and salvation by 
means of catechizing.” The only cate- 
chism he used was the Reformed. 

The more the Lutherans talked about 
these things, the more they were deter- 
mined that they had to do something 
about getting a church of their own. 
But there were some tough problems 
which they had to face. The first prob- 
lem had to do with their numbers. Were 
there enough Lutherans with whom to 
start a church? 

The answer was hopeful. ‘There were 
about a hundred families. Most of them 
lived in Manhattan. Some lived in 
Albany, and a few others in New Jersey 
and on Long Island adjacent to Man- 
hattan. Their numbers compared fa- 
vorably with the membership of the 
Reformed church, which had only 170 
members in Manhattan, and even less 
in Albany. 


THE SECOND PROBLEM was stiffer. Could 
the Lutherans support.a church of their 
own? They would have no easy way, 
such as the Reformed church had. It 
was supported by the government. Its 
ministers’ salaries were included in the 
budget of the colony (though chron- 
ically in arrears). It received revenues 
outside the budget too, in, one-fourth 
of the fines assessed upon law-breakers. 

Lutherans, on,.the,contrary, would 
have to pay, for everything out of their 
own pockets. That meant the pastor’s 
salary, Bibles, hymn books, catechisms, 
and—most formidable prospect of all— 
a church building. They might get some 
donations from Lutheran churches in 
Europe, but at best the amount would 


be small They certainly could not look 
for any regular contributions from 
Europe. In short, they would be en- 
tirely on their own. 

But they felt they were strong enough 
to do it. It would not be necessary to 
erect a building right away. They could 
rent or buy a dwelling for that purpose. 
They would try to get a pastor who was 
unmarried, so that they would be ob- 
ligated for a smaller salary. They fig- 
ured that they would have to raise for 
such a salary $320 a year, which was 
about half as much as that promised the 
Reformed minister, together with free 
dwelling and fuel This, of course, 
would be assumed by all the Lutherans, 
for only one pastor was thought of for 
the whole colony. 


THE BIGGEST PROBLEM, however, was 
yet to be faced. Would the government 


allow it? There was the clearly stated 
law: no other church than the Reformed 
was to be allowed. What was the use of 
all this Lutheran talk about a church 
of their own, when the law said it 
could not be? 

But there was a glimmer of hope. The 

same situation prevailed in Holland. 
The law there also forbade other than 
the Reformed Church, and still a num- 
ber of Lutheran churches were toler- 
ated, even if through so risky a means 
as “by connivance.” That being the case 
in Holland, might it not be possible to 
get the authorities in the colony to be 
just as lenient? Well, there was no bet- 
ter way to find out than to go ahead 
and try for it. 
[An article to appear in a later "Lutheran" tells 
how they went about it and how they started 
what eventually was to turn out to be an explo- 
sion in the colony.] 
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Not Arran 


Wen my son was a little boy he was afraid of thunder storms and 
always wanted to be near me at such times. However, during a very 
severe storm late one night, he lay quietly in his bed, although I knew 
he was awake. 

The next morning I asked him if he wasn’t afraid during the storm. 
He answered, “At first I was. Then I remembered the Forty-sixth 
Psalm that I had just learned in Sunday school—‘God is our refuge 
and strength, a very present help in trouble.’ I kept repeating the 
psalm—and I wasn’t afraid anymore!” 

I have often wondered how many times that psalm has been a 
comfort to him, especially during his service in the army and as a 
prisoner of war in Germany. 

I have been a leader of “The Children of the Church” for several 
years, and if I have inspired even one child to so much faith I am 
satisfied my work isn’t in vain. Eprru L. ALexis 


Everyone carries in himself the sources of his own happiness or 
wretchedness. Circumstances have really very little to do with our 
inner experiences. It is self, after all, that in largest measure gives the 
color to our skies and the tone to the music we hear. J. R. Miter 
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DPs Arrive in Argentina 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


Doors are open for some of the homeless people of Europe. 


Lutherans are helping immigrants make a new start 


U.S. Army Transport “General Lang- 
fitt’? docked in Buenos Aires and un- 
loaded several hundred immigrants 
from Italy. Among them were two 
young men who had been put aboard at 
Genoa by the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion’s resettlement office in Rome. The 
next morning Pastor Herman Hammer, 
missionary of the United, Lutheran 
Church, received a telephone call from 
the Immigration Office. He was to come 
to the port before noon to take charge 
of young Herr Grundler who was not 
yet 21 years old and would not be re- 
leased without a sponsor. 


I HAD SEEN some of our protegees put 
aboard an immigrant ship in Genoa by 
Mrs. Kruger and this looked like a 
good opportunity to see what happened 
at the other end of the voyage, so I went 
along. It is not easy to keep up with 
Pastor Hammer when he is in a hurry. 
The pressure of his work in Argentina 
during the last 13 years has forced him 
to maintain a fast and steady pace. Per- 
spiring in the heat of a summer day, we 
arrived at the gate of the government’ s 
Immigrants’ Hotel. 

“Hotel” is not exactly the right name 
for the gigantic building which houses 
thousands of newcomers during their 
first two or three weeks in Argentina, 


but it almost deserves the title. Its 
guests sleep in vast dormitories on tiered 


bunks and they eat—500 at a time—in 
the cafeteria which provides a substan- 
tial meal gratis. I was impressed with 
the obvious effort to keep the whole 
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building and its broad, tiled corridors 
as clean as possible. There was not an 
offensive sight or smell anywhere. 


OF COURSE, THIS 1S largely due to the 
fact that the guests must leave the 
building in the early morning and may 
not return until evening. Furthermore 
their luggage is carted away and im- 
accessibly stored until they leave. By 
day they must resort to the tree-filled 
yard, which is pleasant enough im the 
summertime. Or they may—as is to be 
expected—sally forth into the city io 
look for work and more permanent 
lodgings. 

The “hotel” has not been made so 
comfortable and convenient that its 
guests will be tempted to postpone their 
departure, but it provides a good chance 
for them to make contacts and arrange 
for the immediate future in their new 
homeland. It’s a life-saver to those 
without money. 

Young Grundler did not look like he 
was under age. In fact, he was over six 
feet tall and seemed quite mature. The 
prospect of starting a new life im an 
unknown land without knowledge of 
the language and with no technical 
training did not appall him. But until 
our arrival he was cooped up im a cor- 
ridor on the top floor to prevent him 
from getting lost—and perhaps cor- 
rupted—in the courtyard throng. 

Despite strict supervision job-shysters 
wiggle their way behind the wire fences 
to tempt unsuspecting immigrants with 
bogus job offers or with inducements to 


sell their last valuables in exchange for 
employment or a black hole in which 
to live. 


Way pi THE Lutheran World Federa- 
tion send Grundler overseas in the first 
place? To begin with, there was Pas- 
tor Hammer at the other end. He as- 
sumed full responsibility for the boy, 
brought him to the Lutheran School in 
Villa del Parque and began putting 
his papers in order before trying to 
locate a suitable job for him. Every 
three months the Argentine govern- 
ment will come around to check up on 
Grundler and make sure that Pastor 
Hammer is taking his foster-father’s 
duties seriously. 

But LWF had other grounds for 
helping the Jad. He was born in Tan- 
ganyika, the son of a German medical 
missionary. The family returned home 
on furlough just before the outbreak 
of the war and was caught there. The 
father was drafted into the German 
army and disappeared on the Russian 
front. Because of his background 
(birth in a British colony) the son had 
to get out of the Russian Zone to avoid 
deportation, but he had no right to live 
and work in the Western zones. He 
wanted to go to a university, but West 
German students had priority and it 
would have been years before he would 
have been accepted. 

His only sister had managed to find 
a niche in Frankfurt, so the young man 
decided to emigrate. He met up with 
an-older man who offered to go along 
to Italy, but the other fellow skipped 
out one day with Grundler’s knapsack 
containing-practically all his worldly 
possessions, .. 

Two days. later Grundler gave up the 
search for his “friend”. and went il- 
legally over. the Italian. border. By 
grapevine he soon-heard-of Mrs. Krug- 
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er’s office and made a bee-line for it. 
She heard his story, believed him and 
took advantage of her agreement with 
government authorities, which is that 
they won’t pack a refugee into an in- 
ternment camp if the Lutheran office 


guarantees to put him aboard ship as ~ 


soon as possible. 


THE BOY was LucKY. He could not 
get an Italian working permit but he 
found a job as movie-extra for a British 
film company that was shooting a pic- 
ture on location near Rome. The pay 
was good and he managed to replenish 
part of his wardrobe. A few weeks 
later the passage was arranged and he 
set sail for Argentina. Now it is up to 
him to make good. When he is able 
to do so, he will begin to reimburse 
the Lutheran World Federation for the 
price of his ship’s ticket, about $270. 

Normally the LWF prefers to help 
refugee families to find new homes and, 
first of all, to take the displaced per- 
sons who were driven out of countries 
in eastern Europe. However, in the 
face of personal emergencies, it is im- 
possible to hold to strict rules of pri- 
ority. After the German-language 
service one Sunday at our Lutheran 
church in Buenos Aires I was.detained 
for over an hour by a stream of people 
whose passages had been paid by our 
Rome office. Some of them simply 
wanted to say “Thanks!” Others in- 
terceded for relatives or friends who 
had been left behind in Europe. To 
most of these I said, “You are here 


now. Save your pesos, pay them in, 


and when you have enough we will buy 
the tickets in dollars for your relative 
or friend.” 

One afternoon Pastor Hammer took 
me to Villa Ballester, a suburb of 
the city, to visit the mission house there. 
Miss Wilkie and Miss Hoover, our ULC 
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‘but he was smiling broadly. 


missionaries, greeted me at the door. 
The large, old house now contains four 
immigrant families who smile happily 
at having found temporary refuge in 
the overcrowded city where rents are 
impossibly high. A couple and their 
little baby are living on the curtained 
sunporch. Another family is in a gar- 
den -house. . Pastor Hammer threatens 
to oust the: chickens from their coop 
if more homeless immigrants show up. 


BEHIND THE CLOSED door of the reading 
room were to be heard the vocal exer- 
cises of a trained singer. We knocked 
on the door and met an attractive 
young Latvian who had been stranded 
in Austria. From there she had got in 
touch with an Argentine impresario 
who urged her to come to Buenos Aires. 
IRO arranged her passage, but when 
she arrived the man refused to help. 

She had begun a good career in 
Europe and she still lives in hope of 
continuing it in South America. But 
she was worried. “How long can I live 
here?” she asked anxiously. “You must 
get out as quickly as possible!” replied 
Pastor Hammer. His voice was gruff, 
“Oh, not 
yet. Not yet,” the singer pleaded, 
wringing her hands, and torn between 
terror and relief. 


THE THREE LUTHERAN denominations 
in Argentina ‘are banding together to 
look out for our Lutheran friends who 
arrive as immigrants in Argentina with- 
out friends, jobs, or homes. Pastor 


eign Mission Board—is going to devote 
his full time to their welfare. More- 
over, the Lutheran committee will try 
to prepare the way for more refugees 
by finding employment for them in ad- 
vance of their departure from Europe. 
In fact, our European LWF staff stands 
ready to “fill orders” for employers 
who will tell us what kind of workers 
are desired. 

This pattern is being 4 Pallawed't in other 
South American -countries. where Lu- 
theran churches exist.,-Everywhere the 
Lutheran bodies are. co-operating ~in 
general church committees -which are 
being formed under the auspices of the 
World Council. of Churches. Mr. Alan 
Braley of the World, Council’s Refugee 
Division and I have traveled. through 
these countries together with: Dr.:Bar- 
nabas. Dienes of the Evangelical..and 
Reformed Chureh which has..put.him 
at the disposal of the World. Council for 


two years as South American represen-, 


tative of the Refugee Division. 

The Christian church has a huge ‘in- 
ternational task today and the refugee 
problem is a-major part'of the total job 
to be done.- Christians in many coun- 
tries are consolidating their forces to 
make this important contribution not 
only to world péace but to the well- 
being of thousands of broken and bleed- 
ing families who have little left but an 
uncertain faith in the ultimate good- 
ness of God. When the church appears 
before their eyes with practical as- 
sistance, their faith leaps to life again. 
We have seen it happen. 


ri 


The follower of Jesus is a laborer, but’he i8'4 


' laborer together with 


= God. He is the man with a hoe, but He’ has his' part in the ‘harvest >‘ 


oy ’ whose reapers are the angels. 
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DP IN IOWA 


By ROBERT ROOT 


Mr. Kiricenkovs thought he ought to check in at the police station. He had almost 


forgotten what it means to be free to come and go without someone supervising him 


THE HEAD OF THE new DP family which 
had arrived at Harlan, Iowa, the day 
before, knocked on the door of the Rev. 
S. S. Kaldahl of Emanuel Lutheran 
Church. He asked politely for direc- 
tions to—the police station. 

Taken aback, the pastor thought 
something must be wrong and asked 
what had happened! Peteris Kiricenkovs 
replied that nothing was wrong—he just 
wanted to report to the police. 

Suddenly Mr. Kaldahl understood. In 
Latvia and in a camp in Germany 
Peteris had so long listened to the voice 
of authority that he wanted to get 
checked in properly now. No, the pas- 
tor told him, this was America. It 
would not be necessary to report to the 
police if nothing was wrong. 

Kiricenkovs went away satisfied. But 
the next morning he was back. Was it 
really not necessary to sign up at the 
police station? He had been thinking 
it over—and he thought maybe he had 
not heard right! 


Peters KirIcENKOvs, who came to 
Harlan with his wife, two boys of five 
and three, and his mother, is a veterin- 
arian. The Harlan Refining Company 
made their immigration possible by giv- 
ing him a job helping make feed for 
livestock. And he is slated to become 
supervisor of the company’s testing 
work. He is planning to pass the state 
veterinarian examination so that he can 
get a license to practice his profession. 

In that family’s story is told the trans- 
formation that is happening to scores of 


uprooted people who have come to 
Iowa and to other hundreds in other 
states—the transformation from fear of 
being pushed around, to the security 
of new work in a real home in a new 
homeland. 

In March the Lutheran Welfare So- 
ciety of Iowa resettled 13 DP families 
through the state. 

In the half-year that the program has 
oeen underway, Augustus Balodias, his 
wife and son from Latvia have gone to 
St. Olaf to farm. The Mickelus Mackus 
family has settled at Pocahontas. The 
Dudzinskis—man, wife and two-year- 
old boy—have begun a new life at 
Luther College in Decorah. 

In the latter case, both husband and 
wife are working—he as college main- 
tenance man and she, a registered nurse, 
in practical nursing. 

Among the jobs that Mr. Dudzinski 
has been called upon to do is repair 
furniture. In simple, broken English, 
he summed up the DPs’ willingness and 
flexibility. 

“T not know to do, but I look, I see, 
then I do.” 


At Fort Donce I spoke with a couple 
who came early this year to work at the 
Lutheran hospital there. About Christ- 
mas, Superintendent O. A. Rusley asked 
for a DP for maintenance work. Be- 
cause other employment fell through, 
Arnold and Hilda Adelson left the camp 
at Hanau-am-Main, Germany, on Jan. 
11 and arrived at the hospital Feb, 4— 
something of a record. Usually it takes 
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three to'six months between the request 
and arrival in Iowa. 

_ The Adelsons’ reactions to America 
add up to a song of gratitude. 

In New York, they got $15 for trip 
expenses, but they saved it: “We didn’t 
eat.” At Fort Dodge, they spent this 
first U.S. money for an alarm clock and 
an electric iron—‘“to get up and to keep 
neat,” the superintendent explains 
proudly. When they first saw their 
room at the nurses’ home, Hilda ex- 
claimed: “My, how nice—and so much 
of it!” The first thing they did was put 
a New Testament on the table, and as 
good Lutherans, they go to church reg- 
ularly. 

Every evening, the Adelsons study 
English with Philip Rierson, 12-year- 
old son of the hospital bookkeeper. The 
boy uses maps and the pictured objects 
in a Sears Roebuck catalog to teach 
them words. 

Superintendent Rusley is completely 
sold on his new employees: “They’re 
excellent—just outstanding. Everybody 
loves them. They’re as likable as folks 
can be.” 


“On aA FARM at Rockford, Ia., near the 
Minnesota line, the long trek of Richard 
Seims, his wife and their five children 
has come to an end. 

Back in Estonia, the Seimses were a 
substantial family on an improved 55- 
acre farm with three horses, five cows, 
12 pigs and 15 sheep. As the Russian 
army approached, they fled with a 
horse, wagon and what they could 
carry, on Sept. 23, 1944. Through Po- 
land and Germany, and finally to 
Czechoslovakia—a total of 1,380 miles— 
they traveled with the wagon. 

Richard Seims hoped to find factory 
work in Czechoslovakia, but unable to 
make a suitable connection, they went 
on. Feed ran out, and they had to 
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abandon horse and wagon. The last 168 
miles, to a camp at Augsburg, Germany, 
they had to go on foot. When they ar- 
rived, after exactly nine months on the 
road, the father, 44 today, weighed 106 
pounds, and the mother, now 43, 
weighed only 80! 

In camp, they began to dream of go- 
ing to Sweden, Australia, maybe Amer- 
ica. They heard of the program for 
DPs to go to the United States, but 
nothing happened. Offers came from 
Canada and from Belgium for Seims 
alone to go, but he wanted to keep the 
family together with him, so they 
waited. 


In Iowa, MEANWHILE, a German-born 
farmer named Hillrich Heeren was 
thinking. He had done well at Rock- 
ford and went last summer to visit rel- 
atives in Germany. He had seen refugee 
camps. Now he was wondering whether 
he could bring someone over to help 
him manage a second farm he owned. 
He raised the question with the Rev. 
C. N. Busse of Zion Lutheran Church, 
who encouraged him to go ahead. 

Last August, Heeren sent his appli- 
cation to the welfare society in Des 
Moines, one of the first to be made in 
Iowa. The gist of this request was that 
he would guarantee a job and suitable 
housing for a DP family. 

So the great unexpected news came 
to the Seims family that it was wanted. 
The seven of them were among the first 
group to leave the Augsburg camp 
shortly after Christmas for Bremen and 
the United States, a group which held 
together all the way to Chicago. And 
suddenly, on a train different from ex- 
pected, the Seimses arrived in Rock- 
ford. 

The big welcome that had been 
planned went by the board. The station 
woman called the pastor, who hurried 
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down. A Catholic attorney who had 
insisted he wanted to help with the wel- 
coming got to the station about the 
same time, and since they had not eaten 
dinner, the family was hurried to the 
Busses’. 

But before the DP family sat down 
to eat, the father instructed the oldest 
daughter to express, as best she could in 
English, the family’s thanks to the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, the German 
Hilfswerk and all friends in America for 
making their new home possible. 

“Those who witnessed it were deeply 
touched,” Mr. Busse recalls. “It came 
before they would even think of sitting 
down to their first meal.” 


AND THEN THE Iowa welcome began. 
A women’s club gave a shower and pre- 
sented food, clothes, a radio. Church 
members furnished the farmhouse so 
well that a request was made to give 
no more. 

The school-age children started to 
school and were well received. The 
children have also been regular at con- 
firmation classes. The family is being 
received into membership in April, and 
Mr. Busse plans to have the father ex- 
amine the children in Estonian as he 
confirms the children. 

Mr. Busse says that there has been 
slight talk in the community against 
outsiders coming in, but “it has never 
broken into the open, and I don’t take 
it seriously.” On the other hand, many 
citizens have been pleasantly surprised 
by the talents and high quality of the 
new neighbors. 

One illustration of the enthusiasm is 
the fact that the pastor has received “a 
raft of inquiries” about bringing DP 
families, and has sent out a dozen book- 
lets on the subject. Application is being 
made for Mrs. Seims’ mother and two 
brothers, with two boys of one, and a 
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nephew, who are all still in Germany. 
News of the good reception has got back 
to the camp, and Pastor M, Plank, the 
Seims’ pastor at Augsburg, has written 
his thanks in German, 

That is the warmth and human inter- 
est behind the statistics at the Des 
Moines office, which announces that a 
total of 67 DPs have already come to 
the state under the new program. The 
office has approved 115 resettlement 
plans making a bona fide offer of job 
and housing. Mrs. Dagmar Hamilton, 
director of the work, says that a DP 
family will be supplied for every re- 
quest, as Iowa drives to reach a goal of 
732 plans, which she figures is Iowa’s 
share of the National Lutheran Council 
aim. 


Mrs. Hamitrton dictates 12 to 30 let- 
ters a day to answer queries from 
Iowans. “Yesterday I dictated six cyl- 
inders,” she told me. 

It is a job, she says, which cannot be 
done by New York but must be done by 
the people through the country. Her 
enthusiasm for church:members at the 
grassroots has increased as she has 
watched their response. 

“TI get more and more respect for the 
Iowa farmer as time goes on,” she said. 
“And the Lutheran pastors are close to 
their parishioners—we build on that!” 

Mrs. Hamilton has been overjoyed at 
the way church people in the various 
towns have welcomed the newcomers 
and showered them with gifts “really 
out of the fullness of their hearts.” And 
she has also been happy about the kind 
of people who have come. 

“Everyone so far has been a sort of 
success story,” she declared. “Every 
time I meet a family, I say, ‘This is ex- 
actly the kind of family we ought to 
have!’” A lot of other Iowans have 
been saying the same thing. 
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ARRIVAL IN PITTSBURGH. The Arthur Felzenberg family walks out of the Pennsylvania station. 
Four of the Felzenbergs come from Latvia. The youngest was born in a DP camp in Germany. They 
are moving to Lutherlyn, the 365-acre camp site now being developed by the Pittsburgh Synod. 
Mr. Felzenberg is to be the keeper of grounds and buildings 


The DPs Settle Down 


Displaced persons escaping from postwar Europe are getting established in all parts 


of America. Most of them are making good adjustments to their new homeland 


ArrIvAu of a shipload of DPs at New 
York or New Orleans is not news any- 
more. The immigrants are coming in a 
steady stream and move quickly to the 
homes and jobs awaiting them in New 
England textile mills, farm lands of the 
Middle West, or California’s Imperial 
Valley. 

“ESTONIAN WIDOW, FIVE CHILDREN AR- 
RIVE IN City,” announces the Lincoln 
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(Nebraska) Journal. “I’m so glad to be 
here,’ says Mrs. Paula Aulik. Pastor 
Lorin Wolff, chairman of the Lutheran 
resettlement committee for Nebraska, 
took the newcomers to his home until 
they were ready to move to permanent 
quarters provided them by the Rev. 
W. R. Fruehling. 

“Four DispLaceD PERSONS ARRIVE AT 
VitLa Rice,” states the Cairo (Illinois) 
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Citizen. The Otto Liepins family, in 
care of Lutheran Pastor Harry F. Coder, 
were on their way to live on a farm 
owned by H. O. Rust. Immanuel Church 
in Cairo is planning to sponsor 10 or 
15 DPs. 

“DAUGHTER OF FoRMER Prime Min- 
IsTER Says Lire UnveR Reps 1s TER- 
RIBLE,” headlines the Brantford (On- 
tario) Expositor. Miss Tiiu Eenpalu, 
daughter of the last premier of Estonia, 
is not certain whether her father is 
dead. “Nothing is sure,” she explains. 
He was arrested by the Russians in 
1940. Her mother and two sisters were 
deported to Russia. 

Tiiu, 26 years old, is now employed 
as a domestic by Mr. and Mrs. John 
Wintrip in Brantford. On her first Sun- 
day in her new home she came to St. 
Matthew’s Lutheran Church and told 
Pastor A. A. Schweitzer that she wished 
to become a member of the congrega- 
tion. 

“DP Finns Haven IN ZIONSVILLE 
Home,” says the Indianapolis (Indiana) 
News. “The woman stopped on the sta- 
tion platform near her battered luggage. 
She looked slowly around and then 
stepped back as the crowd milled past 
through the smoke and steam .. . .” be- 
gins the News story. 

It’s the story of Alide Bernhardt, who 
has found a home with the Fred 
Hamerin family in Zionsville, Ind. The 
Rev. Donald Elder of Bethlehem 
Church, Indianapolis, had arranged it. 
The story is familiar . . . an Estonian 
woman ... fled from her home in 1944 
as the Russians closed in . . . family 
scattered ... years ina DP camp. “All 
is peace with me now,” she says. 

“Estontan DPs Puace FaItrH IN THE 
US.,” reports the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Eagle. It tells of 27 displaced persons 
attending a celebration arranged for 
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them by the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd in Brooklyn. 

Late in February the members of the 
church had agreed to sponsor the immi- 
gration of 10 more Estonian refugees, 
reports the pastor, Dr. William F. Sun- 
day. The Brooklyn Inner Mission So- 
ciety had at that time already found 
home and jobs for 28 DPs in Brooklyn, 
40 on Long Island, and 44 in upstate 
New York. One of them, Herman 
Lahesalu, had been an attorney. He 
began his American career as a car 
washer. Albert Pisner, also a lawyer, 
is superintendent of a Brooklyn apart- 
ment house. 

The United States expects to receive 
10,000 displaced persons in April, 12,000 
in May, and about 16,000 a month after 
that. Up to March 1 there had been 
only 6,752 DPs arriving under the pro- 
visions of the U.S. law passed last sum- 
mer. Six thousand more came in March. 

Of the first 5,000 arriving, 43 per cent 
are Roman Catholic, 37 per cent Jewish, 
19 per cent Protestant and members of 
the Orthdox Church. One per cent 
claimed no religious connection. Lu- 
therans expect to be responsible for 
placing about 35,000 of the 205,000 per- 
mitted entry to the U.S. under the pres- 
ent law. Homes and jobs for about 
18,000 have already been promised by 
Lutherans in the U.S. 


SoME DISPLACED PERSONS have now 
been in the U.S. three years or longer— 
under the provisions of a presidential 
ruling in December 1945. They have a 
good record of adaptation to their new 
land. There were 41,000 DPs received 
in the U.S. during a three-year period. 
Most of them are now self-supporting. 
Less than 100 have needed public as- 
sistance. 

Fifty per cent of the DPs coming to 
the U.S. since 1945 have settled in the 
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eastern states, a majority of them in 
cities. Those employed are averaging 
$40 weekly income. 

Lutheran churches have been asked 
to observe May 15 as “Resettlement 
Day”—with special emphasis on an of- 
fering for Lutheran World Action. A 
considerable part of the 1949 World 
Action fund will go to finance the re- 
settlement of DPs not only in the US. 
and Canada but in South America, Aus- 
tralia, Great Britain, France, and else- 
where. Lutherans have established an 
efficient organization in Germany to 
register and investigate persons wish- 
ing to emigrate. 

THERE WERE NEARLY a million people 
living in displaced persons camps in 
Europe before the resettlement began. 
About 350,000 have now found homes. 


* 


Mrs. Anna Bisenieks has found a home for her 
11-year-old son Dainis and herself. She is em- 
ployed as a domestic in a Long Island home. A 


Lutheran congregation arranged it 


i 
j 
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MOST DIFFICULT DP problem is to find a place for highly skilled professional people. Physicians 
and university professors have a hard time finding new opportunities. One who has succeeded is 
Dr. Jacob Priman, now a professor of anatomy at the school of medicine, University of Pittsburgh. 


April 27, 1949 
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COUNTRY HOME FOR THE LEPSONS 


Sixty-nine Estonians who were stranded in 
Sweden decided last year to try to make their 
way to America. They crossed the Atlantic in a 
small fishing boat. At Christmas they got per- 
mission to stay in the U.S. Lutherans promised 
to get them homes and jobs. 

There was one fellow, a butcher named Rein 
Lepson, who had a wife and two sons. There 
didn't seem to be any place for him. Dr. Paul 
C. Empie wrote to a butcher in eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Did he have a place? The butcher 
said, "Yes, I've been looking for a man for over 
a year." Dr. Empie and Mrs. Empie (seated 
at right, below) turned over their summer home 


to the Latvians as temporary quarters. 

People have been kind to DPs in almost all 
communities where they are settling, especially 
in country districts. The Lepsons—like thousands 


of other DPs—got generous gifts of food and nese Caune, a Latvian DP, has a job as a nurses’: 
clothing from their Pennsylvania-German far- aid in theAllegheny General Hospital, Pittsburgh 
mer-neighbors. (Pittsburgh Post Gazette photo) 
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WHEN THE LEPSONS settled down in the Empie summer home, Dr. Empie visited the near-by 
St. John's Lutheran Church and told the people about their new neighbors. Farmers from all around 
started visiting in a steady stream, all of them bringing food and other supplies to "new Americans" 
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ARRIVAL IN MARYLAND. In “The Lutheran” of March 23 there was a picture story that told 
about Janis and Alma Alkinsnis and Janis and Vilma Banga arriving in New York. These Latvian 
DPs were going to Baltimore. There they were met by the Rev. L. N. Zahn and Dr. F. O. Evers. 
Pastor Harold Redcay was one of their first visitors when they got to their new home at Reisterstown 


FARM HOUSE near Reisterstown which is the new home of the first Lutheran DPs to reach Maryland 
is owned by Charles J. Spielman. He gave the assurance of jobs and housing which made it possible 
for these Latvians to come to America. Mr. Alkinsnis who is now an American farmer is a graduate 
of the University of Moscow, speaks six languages. Lutheran World Action enables these people 
to make a new start. About 35,000 Lutheran DPs are expected in the U.S. 
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a home for orphaned Baltic children now living in the British zone 


CHILDREN COME TOO. From 
of Germany a plane-load of youngsters arrived in New York in March. Forty of them will be placed 


through Lutheran child welfare agencies in the U.S. About 200 more are to be received later 
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ceived in Canada in the postwar period is this eight-year-old Latvian 


THE 50,000th displacd person re 
girl, Ausrna Levalds. Pastor John Schmieder and Sister Florence Weicker welcome her to Kitchener 
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WHAT CAN ONE MAN DO? 
A Story by Albert P. Stauderman 


Wuen Henry SMITH came out of the 
church building into the quiet street, he 
didn’t feel like going home. He had 
just seen the picture, “An Answer for 
Anne,” shown at the midweek service. 
It had begun to send thoughts racing 
through his mind. 

Henry trudged down the street, hands 
in pockets, head bowed. He felt that 
everyone owed a Christian duty to help 
the unfortunate refugees. But he re- 
alized that most people, like himself, 
were severely limited in what they were 
able to do. He was a retired postal 
clerk, living with relatives on the small 
income his pension provided. 

The tender green of the early-spring 
foliage filled the soft air of the evening 
with a beautiful fragrance. But Henry 
didn’t notice it. The stars twinkled 
through tree branches bursting with 
swelling buds, but Henry didn’t even 
look up to see them. He had something 


on his mind. 


HE WALKED FoR many blocks before 


he stopped to see where he was. Then, 


as he looked around, through the dim- 
ness of the evening he saw the shadowy 
outline of the old Buckley house, a 
relic of Victorian splendor. that stood 
well back from the road. 

The house was dark and as he looked 
at it he began thinking about the dis- 
placed persons again. Only old Mrs. 
Buckley and her daughter lived in the 
big house. They had plenty of room to 
take in a dozen people. But surely they 
had no resources to guarantee employ- 
ment and all the other things required. 

Henry walked on again for a while, 
stopping then in front of Schmidt’s Del- 
icatessen. Although the hour was late, 
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the store was still open. Schmidt always 
complained of the long hours, and of 
the impossibility of finding the kind of 
help he could trust. He was tied down 
seven days a week, from early morning 
until late night. 

At least, that’s what he said whenever 
asked to take part in any church activ- 
ity. Henry knew that the delicatessen 
man lived with his invalid wife in a few 
rooms at the rear of the store. Surely, 
they had neither the space nor the 
money to take in any more people. 
There was plenty of work to be done 
here, however. 

“It's very important to provide for 
the resettlement of those people over 
in Europe,” Henry later muttered to 
himself as he prepared to retire. “But 
one man can’t do anything alone.” 


HENRY HAD MANY dreams that night. 
Somehow in his subconscious mind the 
pieces began to patch themselves to- 
gether. He sat upright in bed, struck 
by an idea he must not forget. He 
fumbled for the light, and then with the 
pencil and paper he always kept by his 
bedside for just such inspirations, he 
began to write down the plan he had 
devised. If he didn’t write it down, he 
might forget by morning. He looked at 
the alarm clock. It was too early to call 
the pastor to tell him of the idea. 

Parsonage telephones ring often, fre- 
quently at the least convenient times. 
The pastor was in the midst of shaving 
early in the morning when an insistent 
ring compelled him to answer. 

‘Tt?s Henry Smith,” said the voice on 
the other end. “After seeing that pic- 
ture at church last night I’ve been 
thinking. I’ve got an idea.” 
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“Let’s hear it,” responded the pastor. 
“Nobody else got any ideas, I’m afraid. 
They mostly said the need was great, 
but what could anybody do to help, 
considering all the problems of daily 
living we have to face, and so forth.” 

“All right, I'll tell you my plan,” 
said Henry. He explained the thoughts 
that had come into his mind about the 
possibility of helping to resettle some 
DP family in their community. The 
pastor forgot the inconvenience of talk- 
ing with shaving cream over half his 
face. He smiled as he put down the 
telephone. 


Not MANY WEEKS had passed before 
the pastor told the congregation that 
he had a very important announcement 
to make. He said it dealt with a project 
of Christian co-operation that had re- 
vealed a wonderful spirit among the 
members. 

“After seeing the Lutheran World 
Action film about displaced persons, 
Henry Smith came up with an idea. He 
realized that none of us could manage 
the whole situation alone, but that by 
working together we might accomplish 
something. 

“He saw one house in town that had 
extra room for a small family, without 
much inconvenience to the people who 
lived there. He saw another place where 
there was more work than the man 
could handle alone. 

“He saw, too, that we’d all be willing 
to help a little bit out of our own pock- 
ets, without decreasing our general of- 
fering to world relief work. 

“Henry Smith knew that while he 
alone had neither space, nor work, nor 
money to offer, he did have the time 
and energy to co-ordinate the resources 
that others had to offer. I told him to 
go ahead with my good wishes and 
prayers for his success. So he put the 
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individual pieces together in a won- 
derful plan which has now come to 
fulfillment. 


“HENRY visITeD the Buckley family, 
and persuaded them to allow their 
house to be remodeled so a small family 
could be accommodated in one wing. 
They agreed, provided that the cost 
would not be too great, knowing that 
such a family would bring in some rent 
and thus help them keep their big house 
going. Several of our carpenters and 
plumbers did the work at cost. 

“Then Henry went to a delicatessen 
store, where he knew that the pro- 
prietor was badly in need of some com- 
petent help. In a few minutes he had 
promise of a job, even for a man who 
could not speak English fluently. Then 
there was the need for some money, to 
help a refugee family get settled here. 
They’d need clothing, furniture, and 
such things. As you know, Henry made 
a one-man canvass of many families 
connected with our congregation. 

“The result is evident today. I’ve 
just received word from the Resettle- 
ment Service of the National Lutheran 
Council that a family of four is now on 
its way here from a displaced persons 
camp in Germany. These are Lutheran 
folk from one of the Baltic countries. 

“None of us could have done this 
alone. We'd all be faced by the problem 
of our own incompetence. But one man 
realized that co-operation could win the 
day. One family had room. Another 
had work. Others had the time and 
effort to put into the project. 

“Each of us made some small gift to 
make it financially possible. We can 
learn from Henry Smith never to shrug 
our shoulders and say ‘What can one 
man do?’ One man, imbued with the 
spirit of God, and willing to use a little 
effort, can accomplish great things.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Mixed marriages—again 


Why do the clergy take such a hopeless 
attitude toward the problem of mixed mar- 
riages? Protestants should have no com- 
punctions about breaking a pledge they 
are forced to sign in order to have peace 
in the family. I believe we should fight 
fire with fire. Since the Catholic church 
doesn’t recognize any church but its own, 
why shouldn’t we use the same tactics? 

Psychology is the method used by the 
Roman church, Experience has shown me 
that. I asked a bride who had consented 
to have her marriage blessed what she in- 
tended to do. Her answer was, “I can’t 
think of anything but love.” That’s lesson 
number one. The mind was in confusion— 
far removed from religious matters—which 
proves that the signing of pledges just 
doesn’t sink in. 

Lesson number two is that many of our 
young people believe they can rear their 
children as Catholics and remain Prot- 
estants themselves. They are placed in a 
compromising position and have to defend 
their action. They can’t stand the religious 
barrier between themselves and their chil- 


dren, so they wind up by accepting the 


Catholic religion. 

There is only one way to fight, and that 
is with psychology. The Protestant should 
stick to his church through thick and thin. 
When the time comes, he should be em- 
phatiec regarding the religious training of 
his children. 

Tut, tut! Such a method would be bad 
both morally and strategically. We shall 
solve no problem by scuttling Christian 
morality. If Catholicism plays false with 
Christian ideals, that is no license for 
us to do’ the same. 

The crux of the Protestant-Catholic 
conflict, and of the problem of mixed 
marriages, is the tyrannical, intolerant 
attitude of the Roman Catholic church. 
Historically it has been undemocratic, 
despotic, and dictatorial, and it has not 
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changed. The same narrow attitude per- 
secuted or killed such men as Bruno, 
Savonarola, Galileo, and countless oth- 
ers. It prompted the St. Bartholomew’s 
Day massacre and continues to perse- 
cute Protestantism in any country 
where it is strongly enough entrenched 
to get away with it. Look at Spain. 
Diabolical as is the communist tyranny, 
it ill befits another despotie organiza- 
tion to raise a hue and cry when it finds 
itself on the receiving end. It’s the pot 
calling the kettle black. Catholicism is 
less evil in this country than in most 
others—but only because it is sur- 
rounded by Protestantism and can’t do 
as it does in most other lands. 

Even though the Catholic church deals 
unfairly with others, and acts out the 
Jesuit principle that the end justifies 
the means, we Protestants must be loyal 
to higher ideals—Christian principles— 
and be true to our promises after they 
have been made. But we'd better go 
easy on making foolish pledges which 
lead only into conflict and unhappiness. 

Protestant churches had better use 
more time and effort to prepare their 
young people for romance and marriage. 
We must: give them more help toward 
detecting the mask of affability and good 
will which hides the reality of bigotry. 
We need to make them ready for reach- 
ing sane decisions. Reading matter, in- 
struction, and counseling will help them 
to appreciate the freedom and democ- 
racy of our Protestant heritage and to 
avoid exchanging it for a dubious mess 
of romantic pottage. But with firm de- 
cisions let us combine the utmost of 
good will and courtesy in dealing with 
all persons with whom we may disagree. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
Letters regarding problems to be considered on 
this page may be mailed to Dr. Rudisill at 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Letters from 
readers are edited so that identity of the 
authors is concealed. 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


A Guide for a half-hour of home devotion 


Two Friends 


“So Lona,” said Andy. “How about 
coming up to my house this afternoon?” 

Joe stopped at the door of his home. 
“Sure thing.” 

“We can go up to the third floor and 
get out the trains,” planned Andy. 

“Okay. Ill be there.” 

As Andy walked on home he thought 
again how lucky he was to have a friend 
like Joe. When his parents had first 
talked of moving to Centerville, Andy 
had not wanted to go because it would 
mean leaving so many friends behind. 
But now he had lots of new friends. And 
Joe was the best friend he had ever 
had, anywhere. 

Funny! The first day at school he had 
noticed Joe and thought that he would 
like to be friends with him. Joe must 
have felt the same way, because he had 
come up to Andy at recess and started 
to talk. 


ANDY FELT THAT he would do anything 
for Joe! Just like the two friends they 
had been studying about in Sunday 
school .. . David and Jonathan. They 
had liked each other right away, too. 
And they were willing to do anything 
for each other. 

Look how Jonathan tried to make 
peace between his father and David. 
And how Jonathan tried to keep David 
from danger, and warned him. Jona- 
than might easily have gotten into trou- 
ble with King Saul for doing that. He 
was never jealous of David either, 
although both of them were good sol- 
diers, and yet David seemed to get all 
the praise. 

Even when it came to seeing that 
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David was going to be the next king, 
Jonathan’s friendship never wavered. 
He might easily have felt that David 
was taking a place that really belonged 
to him, since Jonathan was King Saul’s 
son. 

But no, he kept on loving David and 
was willing to step aside and see David 
become king. That took a really great 
man, and a really true friend. 


But ANDY cOULD understand how 
Jonathan felt, because he himself would 
be glad to give up some honor if it 
meant that Joe would have it. He was 
just as anxious about Joe’s marks in 
school as his own. It was more fun to 
share things with Joe than to have them 
all to himself. Because they were 
friends. 

He ran up the steps to, his own home, 
whistling. His thoughts went on. May- 
be that explained why we called Jesus 
our Friend. You would do anything for 
a friend. 


Reap THE story of David and Jonathan 
in I Samuel 18:1; 19:1-7. 


S1nc THE hymn, Just as I am, Thine 
own to be (Christian Youth Hymnal, 
2a), 


Just as I am, Thine own to be, 
Friend of the young, who lovest me, 
To consecrate myself to Thee, 

O Jesus Christ, I come. 


PRAY TOGETHER: Dear Lord Jesus, help 
us to be good friends with other boys 
and girls. Teach us more and more 
what it means to have You for our 
Friend. Amen. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE . . . EXPLANATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


The Enemy Still Struggles 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


Verses for study this week are Romans 7:14-25 


THE DEADLINESS OF SIN could not be 
more clearly revealed than by the fact 
that God’s good gift (the law) is by it 
transformed into our enemy. After this 
we cannot linger in the delusion that 
sin is “harmless.” We are enslaved, 
utterly mastered in heart, mind, and 
act by sin. 

Even Christians are not set free from 
this conflict between “spiritual” Law 
and “carnal” humanity, as Paul goes on 
to show. For within the believer there 
is an unceasing struggle between the 
old nature of sin and the new life of 
Christ. This delaying action of the old 
against the new, of flesh against spirit, 
Paul now describes. 


AT LEAST So the great theologians of 
grace—Augustine, Luther and Calvin— 
understand this passage. They take 
‘Paul’s use of the present tense to mean 
that he is here describing his regenerate 
state. It is significant to note the strange 
allies—Roman Catholics, Pietists and 
Liberals—who reject this interpretation 
and who say that Paul here discusses 
his pre-conversion experience which 
came to a complete end when the Spirit 
was given. Of course they differ at 
many points, yet they unite in a con- 
fident view of man’s possible achieve- 
ment and in a mild view of sin. 

There ‘are, admittedly, certain dif- 
ficulties in the way of each interpreta- 
tion and it is probable that the the- 
ological convictions (that is, his total 
view of the Gospel) of the interpreter 
will determine his final decision. 
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The believer is engaged and will con- 
tinue to be engaged in a bitter warfare 
against his own nature. He is through 
faith a child of God, who rejoices in the 
possession of the Spirit of Christ. He 
is justified by God’s gracious act. He 
is saved. Yet with equal candor and 
emphasis it must be said that the be- 
liever is still a sinner. Simultaneously 
he is saint and sinner. That is both hic 
hope and his tragedy. 


IF REGENERATION WERE fully realized 
in this life, that would not be the case. 
But salvation is both a present fact and 
a promise. That is why the Bible can 
speak of the Christian as “saved,” as 
“being saved” and as “to be saved.” 
Sometimes the emphasis is laid upon 
one aspect of the truth, sometimes upon 
another. 

Paul rightly throws himself on the 
side of faith, and so his “I” represents 
the new nature “in Christ” that he has 
received through faith. The new life 
detests the infirmity of the “old man” 
and refuses to acknowledge his actions 
as its own. How vividly Paul outlines 
the losing fight of the will and intellect 
against the enflamed imagination. The 
psychological desires as well as the 
physical urges of our human nature are 
the enslaved instruments of sin. 

This is true of each, so long as he is 
not wholly “in Christ.” Here the full 
terror of evil can be discerned as we 
see it refuse to release its deadly grip, 
even after its slave has changed his 
allegiance (6:17). 

The real self of the Christian, that is, 
his newly given life of faith, does not 
approve of sin. On the contrary, it 
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gladly and sincerely accepts the stand- 
ards of the Law of God. Its tragedy 
consists in the fact that it does not ex- 
ercise complete sovereignty over the 
whole being. 

In A SENSE, therefore, the man whose 
will rebels against his own actions is 
not really an actor in his own act. 
Rather it is sin that acts in him. Paul’s 
statement in verse 17 would be dan- 
gerous for one who was less Christian 
than he. To say: Not I but sin in me is 
responsible, is safe only for one who 
takes God and man’s obligation to God 
seriously. But with Paul this is no ex- 
cuse, but an honest description of a 
split within the Christian personality. 

Yet the Christian dare not seek es- 
cape from responsibility. Though it is 
his old nature that sins, it is still his 
nature. So Paul acknowledges in the 
next verse. Hence Paul’s admission that 
in his natural self there was nothing 
good. He is not wholly “flesh,” but the 
“flesh” does exist as part of him. That 
is why his natural goodness fails to get 
beyond mere intention. 

In verse 19 the statement of verse 15 
is sharpened. There it is a contrast 
between inclination and action. This 
persistent old nature is an addict of sin. 
Since the new life “in Christ” struggles 
within him for mastery against this cor- 
rupt nature, Paul can add, “Now then it 
is no more I that do it, but sin that 
dwelleth in me” (verse 20). These are 
not the choices and actions of the new 
man, with whom Paul continues to 
identify himself, but of the old, “dead” 
self he has renounced. 


Ir you must talk about “law,” he goes 
on, here is a “law” you must take into 
account. Evil persists even in our in- 
tended good. This is not merely a prin- 
ciple of life, but a compelling principle, 
for we are the prisoners of this “law.” 
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Here again we meet a favorite tactic 
of Paul, as he uses the word “law” in a 
variety of ways. Thus he emphasizes 
both the close relationship and the 
striking contrast between them. Here 
is this “law” of the Christian nature, 
this divided loyalty that results in un- 
ceasing battle between opposing ele- 
ments. There is also “the law of God” 
(his righteous, holy will), “the law of 
my mind” (the life of faith that ap- 
proves God’s law and abides by it) and 
“the law of sin” (the tyrannical rule of 
Satan to which man as man is subject). 

In so far as the believer is truly 
Christian, that is, to the extent that 
Christ reigns in him, he gives joyful 
and ungrudging assent to God’s re- 
vealed will. “The inward man” is Paul’s 
phrase for the life of the Spirit in the 
believer and not for the inner life 
(soul) of the natural man (for the 
spirit as well as the flesh of the natural 
man is in rebellion against God). 


Wuat AvucGustINE cALLED “Christian 
warfare” is a civil war, where the sov- 
ereignty of God is denied and opposed 
by a powerful “fifth column.” No won- 
der Paul describes himself as 
wretched.” 

Paul takes sin seriously, especially 
in himself. He hates every remnant of 
it. He knows it to be wholly contrary 
to the life given him by God in Christ. 
But its continuing presence saves him 
from prideful Pharisaism. 

But the Christian, who knows that he 
continues to be in need of forgiveness, 
can never say, “O God, I thank thee that 
I am not like other men.” He knows 
that full deliverance comes only through 
Jesus. The new life already possessed 
and the final emancipation promised 
both depend on his grace. But until 
death, when the “old man” is destroyed, 
the believer’s life is a struggle. 
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BOOKS 


Modern Portrait of Jesus 


Jesus, Son of Man. By George S. Duncan. 
Macmillan. 290 pages. $3.50. 

These studies are intended to contribute 
to a modern portrait of Jesus. They deal 
conservatively with his person and pur- 
pose, yet take into account the methods 
and results of present-day Biblical re- 
search. 

The author, who is one of the foremost 
British New Testament scholars, steers a 
middle course between the older liberal 
Lives of Jesus, which were confident of 
progress toward the Kingdom of God, and 
the current flood of pessimism, which in- 
sists that only a supernatural in-break of 
God can do it. 

He believes that God uses lives which 
are manifestations, however imperfect, of 
his Holy Spirit to advance his Kingdom 
toward a final consummation when his 
will shall be done by men on earth as it is 
by the angels in heaven. 

Dr. Duncan thinks that Jesus’ part in 
the establishment of the Kingdom is best 
described by the title “Son of Man,” who 
is also the unique only Son of God. Yet he 
reminds us that the appearance of such a 
man would be meaningless “unless in all 
essentials He was one with His fellow men, 
and unless in those respects in which He 
differed from His fellows they were (under 
God) enabled to become one with Him.” 

Therefore Jesus placed a high value on 
man. It was his purpose to lead men to 
know God as their Father who is in their 
midst in ali. the experiences of everyday 
life, and to cause them to live as sons of 
God. This reconciliation required Jesus’ 
whole incarnate life, as well as his death 
on the cross. He called his disciples “to 
manifest the Rule of God as operative in 
human lives: here and now, and to be a 
redeeming as well as a redeemed fellow- 
ship. He did not want men to give him 
titles like “Messiah” and “Lord” when they 
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were not living this kind of life. 

This emphasis on Jesus’ aim to establish 
a present fellowship of men with God is 
much needed in a day when so many dis- 
couraged Christians talk as if they had 
more faith in the power of Antichrist than 
in Christ. It follows the Gospel of John, 
which shows us the church preparing for 
an indefinitely longer period of fruit- 
bearing in this present world order than 
is contemplated in some of the chapters of 
the Synoptic Gospels. 

Dr. Duncan gives his reasons for think- 
ing that the expectation of the near ap- 
proach of the End did not play as large a 
part in the thinking of Jesus as Johannes 
Weiss and Albert Schweitzer and their 
successors have supposed. Not all of them 
are convincing in detail; but he is right 
in stressing the continuing work of the 
Holy Spirit, and in his insistence that the 
New Testament names and titles of Jesus 
are to be understood in terms of what Jesus 
was and said and did, rather than simply 
in terms of their history before Christ. 

Gettysburg, Pa. Raymonp T. Stamm 


Evangelistic Fire 


The Airwaves Proclaim Christ. By Walter A, 
Maier. Concordia. 297 pages. $3. 

This is another volume of Lutheran Hour 
sermons preached in the fall of 1946 in the 
forceful style of Dr. Maier. The sermons 
are usually introduced by some striking 
current event, leading up to Law and Gos- 
pel so plainly and truly preached that men 
and women of all faiths accept them as 
Bible truth. 

The Law is strongly emphasized, not in 
a legalistic way, but with Luther’s empha- 
sis upon the means by which sinners are 
brought to recognize their sinfulness and 
need of the Saviour. 

No religious broadcaster can approach 
Dr. Maier in his staunch Biblical, Chris- 
tian, forthright position. Although much 
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of his education was received at a great 
non-Lutheran university, he does not bow 
to human “scholarship,” but directs his 
hearers to the Word and to the Christ. 
There is no compromise with modernistic 
skepticism, nor with formal religion. He 
preaches a sane and full-rounded Gospel 
with all the old-time evangelistic fire. 
Washingtonville,O. JoHN B. GARDNER 


Sloppy Sub-structure 


The Audacity of Faith. By Allan A. Hunter. 
Harper. 154 pages. $1.75. 

I can think of better book investments 
than this one for the pastor’s shrunken 
book-budget item. It is, however, an ex- 
cellent book for a church “book corner” or 
“readers’ shelf.” Its very title might 
awaken some somnambulant saint. Faith, 
proclaims the author on most every page, 
is a way of life—a bold, neck-risking, and 
shockingly joyous way of life. But to find 
it and realize it one must meet the rigorous 
requirements of an ever-challenging God. 

This is a book for the youthful idealist 
whose dreams have been shattered by the 
shocking condition of the world today and 
by too much reading of the introspective 
science of psychiatry. It will help convince 
him that he cannot return to his old “picnic 
ground” level of life where “glamorous 
dreams have not yet smashed themselves 
against the hard structure of things” and 
that he need not remain in his present 
“psychopathic ward” where all is chaos 
and cynical protest. He must struggle for 
a third level, the level of faith where one 
is daily challenged to meet the testings of 
the unseen spiritual world which is the 
real world of our present abode. 

This book is neat in its inspirational ap- 
pearance but rather sloppy in its the- 
ological sub-structure. You can find in it 
a variety of theological odd-pieces all 
bolted together in a disjointed manner. 
One looks in vain for a clear-cut definition 
of statement of the content of faith. The 
content of faith changes almost as quickly 
as you leaf the pages in reading: now it is 
believing there is still some goodness in 
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yourself and in the world .. . then it is 
believing you have a will strong enough to 
plow through life’s blizzards .. . again it 
is trust in the moral order .. . then trust 
in the example and help of Jesus. 

We look in vain for a proclamation of 
the Christ for us through the Cross and 
Resurrection. There is too much of the 
Christ in us. This thins out, as we read on, 
into near-mysticism, self-mortification, 
will-worship. There is an over-quotation 
of the mystics past and present. Gandhi, 
a Kempis and Fenelon almost displace 
Jesus. 

How differently this book would have 
ended had the author grounded his work 
in the bed-rock of the self-communicating, 
self-revealing, sinner-seeking, still-incar- 
nate “Word” who “was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us”! RicHarp F, GARNET 

Atlantic City, N. J. 


Gift for Bride and Groom 


The Secret of a Happy Marriage. By Roy 
A. Burkhart. Harper. 75 pages. $1. 

This small gift book, which might well 
be presented by a pastor to persons whose 
marriage he solemnizes, is a guide toward 
the attainment of enduring matrimony. It 
contains charts and questionnaires by 
which a couple can check up on them- 
selves. 


Day by Day with Jesus. By Gladys A. Sand- 
berg. Augustana. 40 pages. $.75._ 

This attractively illustrated book in two 
colors presents daily devotions for use by 
a grade-school child for the days of one 
month. Each has a text, brief meditation, 
and prayer. 


Rumania under the Soviet Yoke. By Reuben 
H. Markham. Meador. 60! pages. $4. 

One gathers from the 600 pages of this 
book that the author is wholly out of sym- 
pathy with the present Romanian govern- 
ment. He heaps up countless details from 
the history of the last decade, about as they 
have been reported in the American press, 
It seems to be a well-documented report, 
filled out with numerous generalizations. 
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LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


We Cannot Consecrate 


Sir: 

Dr. Baughman in THe LutHeran of April 
13 pleads for a revision of the Eucharistic 
Prayer. Most of the clergy would agree 
that such a revision is decidedly in point. 

I believe there is an error in the article 
which should be corrected. The Words of 
Institution, as they stand in either the pres- 
ent or the proposed liturgy, are not a proc- 
lamation of the Gospel. They are the war- 
rant, the precept, on the basis of which this 
sacrament is celebrated, offered, received. 

Nor are they a form of consecration as it 
seems some would suggest. Only Christ 
can consecrate the sacrament so that it 
becomes his body and his blood. In the 
confessions of the church this is most ex- 
plicitly stated. The confessions speak of 
consecration by the Word which can only 
by slight of hand be changed to “the 
words.” The express intent of the confes- 
sions seems to be that only the incarnate 
Word, our Lord, consecrates this gift. 

The proclamation of the Gospel which 
Dr. Baughman rightly insists is the essen- 
tial of the sacrament is found in the dis- 
tribution and administration without which 
there is no sacrament. 

In the eucharistic prayer and the so- 
called manipulations that accompany it, the 
church (which includes the people) is 
simply trying to do what our Lord has 
commanded us to do, Taking bread, the 
church gives thanks and distributes it later 
with the proclamation of the Gospel. For 
some reason the fraction which is part of 
the ancient liturgy is left out. 

In the night of his betrayal, our Lord did 
something, and commanded his followers to 
follow his example. It is clearly the intent 
of the eucharistic prayer to give us the pro- 
cedure by which we may comply with that 
precept. Ernest E. Miter 

Center Square, Pa. 
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Underestimating 
Sir: 

Dr. Stewart W. Herman in THe LUTHERAN 
(April 13) states that in Brazil “the group 
that has made emphatic use of the designa- 
tion ‘Lutheran’ is the small body of 5,500 
adherents affiliated with the Missouri 
Synod.” 

According to the latest published sta- 
tistics, those for 1947, this small group has 
50,884 baptized members. It has 264 con- 
gregations and 162 preaching stations. 

When you figure that “four synods (Lu- 
theran excepting Missouri) total at least 
400,000 to 500,000,” the Missouri Synod 
group perhaps is not quite so insignificant, 
particularly not when the estimated mem- 
bership of the other groups allows for a 
leeway of 100,000 members. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. ARTHUR BrRunNN, 

Second vice president, Lutheran 
Church, Missouri Synod 


Tribute 


Sir: 

The Luther League of America mourns 
the loss of Dr. Milton J. Bieber. He was, 
we believe, the only living person who had 
attended every convention of the Luther 
League since its organization in 1895. 

We who have gone to conventions of the 
Luther League shall long remember Dr. 
Bieber. He used to say he remained young 
because he stayed with youth. 

Dr. Bieber urged us onward to higher 
achievements. Thank God for a great soul. 
Los Angeles Howarp L. Logan, 

President, Luther League of America 


Wanted 


Sir: 

We have repeated requests for copies of 
Tue LurHERAN of Sept. 18, 1940. Perhaps 
you might be able to locate some of these. 

New York City Eric MopEAN 

The publisher’s supply is exhausted. If 
any reader has a copy of this issue for 
which he has no further use, please send 
it in. 
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PERSONS 


Louise Marks, LLA 
Intermediate Secre- 
tary, who becomes 
Director of Religious 
Education at Beth- 
any Church, Cleve- 


land, Ohio, June | 


LLA's Marks fo Ohio 


Miss Louise Marks, asso- 
ciate secretary of the Lu- 
ther League of America in 
charge of intermediates, 
has submitted her resigna- 
tion effective June 1 to ac- 
cept a call to become di- 
rector of Christian Educa- 
tion at Bethany Church, 
Cleveland, O. 

Arrangements have been 
made whereby she will be 
available for summer school 
and Luther League work 
this summer—work that 
had already been planned. 
She has full responsibility 
for the Intermediate one- 
day convention to be held 
simultaneously with the 
Luther League of America 
convention in Roanoke, Va., 
this August. 

Miss Marks originally 
studied for a scientific ca- 
reer, graduating from the 
University of. Maryland in 
*42, obtaining a fellowship 
and her M.S. in chemistry 
in 743. Her first position 
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was in a Yakima, Wash., 
canning factory. While in 
the Northwest, she took an 
active part in the work of 
the local congregation, was 
offered a full-time post on 
the church staff, then gave 
up chemistry for church. 


Summer in England 
When the S.S. America 


glides out of lower New 
York bay on the afternoon 
of June 21, aboard will be a 
United Lutheran pastor, 
England-bound for two 
months of activity as an 
exchange preacher. He is 
the Rev. Warren C. John- 
son, pastor of Nativity 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 
whose congregation recently 
granted him an extended 
leave of absence during 
July and August. 

Selected as the only 
United Lutheran to join a 
group of exchange clergy- 
men, Pastor Johnson will 
preach in many churches 
in Great Britain before re- 
turning to the United States 
in September. The ex- 
changes are sponsored by 
the Committee on Exchange 
Preachers of the Federal 
Council of Churches, the 
Church Peace Union and 
the World Alliance of In- 
ternational Friendship. 

Mr. Johnson is the third 
ULCA pastor to participate 
in the exchange program, 
having been preceded by 
Dr. Paul Scherer, then pas- 
tor of Holy Trinity Church, 
New York City, and now 
professor at Union The- 
ological Seminary, and Dr. 


Robert D. Hershey, pastor 
of Holy Communion 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. ~ 


Kiwanis Keynofer 
When some 15,000 mem- 


bers of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional assemble in Atlantic 
City, N. J., this June for 
their annual convention, 
the first major speaker they 
will hear will be a Lu- 
theran—ULCA President 
Franklin Clark Fry. 

Dr. Fry has been se- 
lected as Keynote Speaker, 
will address the opening 
night session on June 19 on 
the “Christian Aspects of 
Citizenship.” 

On the previous night, 
the ULCA president will 
deliver the Commencement 
address at Gustavus Adol- 
phus College, St. Peter, 
Minn. On May 28 he will 
perform similar duties for 
Augustana’ Seminary, Rock 
Island, Iil. 


EXCHANGEE JOHNSON . 
. . . 60 days in-Europe y" 
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Snowbound Lutherans 


Members of..St. John’s - 


Church, Dresden, -N. D., 
have known that it has been 
winter this year! (See cut, 
page 40.) 

From December through 
March, the snow has been 
so heavy and deep that 
services of necessity have 


been cancelled. That’s why: 


they appreciate their pas- 
tor, the Rev. G. G. Weise. 

Knowing from experi- 
ence how North Dakota 
weather has a way of re- 
arranging the best inten- 
tions, Pastor Weise has tried 
mimeographing sermons, 
distributing them through 
his far-flung parish. But 
even Uncle Sam’s postal 
carriers can’t hurdle some 
drifts. 

Last year, Pastor Weise 
tried getting around to his 
parishioners on a horse, but 
distances were-too great. 

This past winter, the pas- 

tor borrowed money, bought 
a 65 hp. airplane motor. 
Together. with a friend, he 
built it into a cabin mounted 
on skis. Using a gallon of 
gas for every eight or nine 
miles traveled, he proceeded 
to ski around his parish, 
covering upwards of 1,000 
in a little over two months. 
The machine, with skis 
spread wide apart to pre- 
vent tilting, manages 40 
miles an hour wi'h throttle 
“half open.” (See cut, page 
40.) 
_Drifts, of course, don’t 
bother him, nor do high- 
ways blocked with fallen 
trees or blocks of ice. The 
Skimobile easily by-passes 
the objects. 
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Briefly Speaking 


According to a will recently filed in an Ohio reg- 
istrar’s office, a Dayton Brethren clergyman be- 
queathed to his wife and children “my abiding faith 
in the Bible as the way of life, that they may know 
as I have known the joys and consolations of those 
that walk in the paths of peace.” He also com- 
mended Psalm 37:3-7 (Trust in the Lord ... wait 
patiently for him) as a “never-failing comfort to 
their father in the hours of seeming darkness.” 

When Midland College's dean of men, Pastor 
A. C. Baughman, strode into a recent Christian Faith 
class, he was surprised to find three shiny red apples 
on his desk. "Someone's trying to ‘apple-polish' for 
that examination | promised you, eh?’ Then the 
professor's eye caught a note neatly tucked under 
one of the fruit—"Please don't give the exam! 
(Signed) Desperate. The dean told his class that 
those bringing the apples could claim them after 
the class had taken the exam. No one did! 


Columnist George Grim, of the Minneapolis Morn- 
ing Tribune, saw a preview of Answer for Anne, was 
so impressed he used his influence to have it tele- 
vized the last Sunday night in March. Response 
was exceptional; many organizations arranged ad- 
ditional bookings. “Most ‘special purpose’ films,” 
wrote the columnist next morning, “are dismal in- 
deed. This one is different; it’s a must!” Minne- 

apolans, it seemed, agreed. 


A new organization in the life of Resurrection 
Church, Augusta, Ga., is “The 150 Club" composed 
of 150 members who have promised to pay $I each 
month to meet monthly commitments on the new 
$21,000 parsonage purchased for the new pastor, 
the Rey. Henry E. Horn, who begins his work June I. 


Pastor Ernst Nygaard, of the Sitka, Alaska, con- 
gregation has been elected president of the Min- 
isterial Association of that northern city. Pastor 
Nygaard also served on the city health council, was 
recently requested by citizens to run for mayor of 
Sitka. He turned the offer down, declining because 
of lack of knowledge of the duties of the office. 

Members of Bethany Church, Braddock, Pa., ac- 
cepted a 1948 Lutheran World Action quota of 
$936, promptly proceeded to contribute $2,137. 
The Rev. Paul Scholl is pastor. 


CAMPUS 


Carthage’s Nelson Predicts 1960 Enrollment Boom 

A boom in 1960 college enrollments will make the post- 
World War II peak look like a slump, predicts Dr. Erland 
Nelson, president of Carthage College. The statement was 
one of many predictions the ULCA college head made at a 


recent all-school convocation. 


Over four million people will be enrolled in U.S. colleges 
and universities in 1960, completing their first two years 
in mushrooming junior colleges. “Even the small college 
of 500 students will offer graduate study for master’s 


degrees” he thinks. 

Other predictions are: 

(1) The rah rah college 
or country club for imma- 
ture minds will no longer 
be called colleges. 

(2) Less attention will be 
given to scoreboards, more 
attention to the physical 
development of boys who 
participate in the college 
sports program. 

(3) Social life will be 
varied and creative, will 
develop habits to identify 
the college graduate as a 
cultured lady or gentle- 
man. 

(4) Boy-girl relation- 
ships will be tempered by 
the serious purpose of life. 
Pre-fabricated housing 
units will be filled to ca- 
pacity by non-GIs who 
have married early. 

(5) Faculty and students 
will sit on the same side of 
the desk—learners_ to- 
gether. Students will be 
less skeptical of good 
teachers and more critical 
of the teacher who lets him 
learn at too easy a pace. 

(6) More cafeterias and 
housing on the basis of co- 
operative enterprise, for 
experience as well as finan- 
cial reasons, are in the 
offing; more serious student 
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employment. 

(7) More attention to se- 
lection of courses of study 
and preparation for careers, 
to religious significance of 
education. Students will 
refuse to cheat their way 
through school. 


Laity School 
Miss Mildred Winston, 


secretary for the Board of 
Education of the ULCA, 
will be dean of the Sum- 
mer School for Christian 
Laity held at Chicago Semi- 
nary. A graduate of Sus- 
quehanna University, she 
has studied at Biblical 


DEAN WINSTON 
. . + heads Laity School 


Seminary for her degree of 
bachelor of religious edu- 
cation and at NYU for her 
master’s degree. 

The curriculum for the 
Laity School includes: Bib- 
lical theology, New Testa- 
ment, American denomina- 
tions, ecclesiastical arts, 
counseling, and marriage, 
family and home. 


Net Gain—One 


The student body of Get- 
tysburg Seminary can re- 
port a net gain in member- 
ship this spring of one! 

Three seniors completed 
their study, left for pastor- 
ates; four new students ar- 
rived simultaneously to take 
up first-year work. 

William E. Carlson, C. 
Arthur Neal and Kenneth 
W. Zimmerman, the sen- 
iors, are now in Accident, 
Md., suburban Harrisburg, 
Pa., and Brookline, Pa., re- 
spectively. The new stu- 
dents are John H. Buhler, 
Queens Village, N. Y.; Neale 
O. Jensen, Norge, Va.; Wil- 
liam A. Rowen, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; and Gilson C. Wald- 
koenig, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. Albert E. Day, of Mt. 
Vernon Methodist Church, 
Baltimore, gave the first of 
the student-faculty lectures 
recently, speaking on “The 
Challenge of the Modern 
World to the Ministry.” 

Dr. John Knox, professor 
at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, presented the second 
and third lectures last 
month. His subject in both 
lectures was “The Meaning 
of Christ for Paul.” 
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Thiel Head Says Small Church Colleges Thriving 


Small church colleges are thriving these days, says 
Thiel College’s President William F. Zimmerman, and it’s 
not entirely due to the GI Bill under which former service- 
men can get aid for education. “We’ve been doing bet- 
ter,” he said recently to the Pittsburgh Central Confer- 
ence, “because there is an increasing interest among 
church people in the values a church college emphasizes.” 


“The liberal arts college 
gives the individual a body 
of knowledge to make him 
at home in society. If a 
man is to be at home in so- 
ciety, he has to have the 
right relationship with 
God.” 

The Thiel president said 
further that Federal aid to 
education through scholar- 
ships would be a boon to 
the small church college. In 
addition to maintaining 
adequate enrollments at 
these institutions, he ex- 
plained, a Federal scholar- 
ship program would be “the 
only way we can preserve 
a fluid society.” He esti- 
mated that half the young 
people capable of going to 
college are now prevented 
from doing so by economic 
considerations. 


Flack Holman Lecturer 
Fourth Wittenberg Col- 


lege faculty member so 
honored in 84 years, Dr. 
E. E. Flack, dean of Hamma 
Divinity School, has been 
selected to present the Hol- 
man Foundation Lecture at 
Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary. He will speak on 
May 6, his subject to be 
“Some Aspects of Christian 
Eschatology,” based on 
Article 17 of the Augsburg 
Confession. Last Witten- 
berger who gave a Holman 
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LECTURER FLACK 
. . . first in. four decades 


Lecture was Dr. J. L. Neve, 
professor of symbolics and 
German in 1909. 


Newberry Visitors 
Addressing the Newberry 
College student body re- 
cently was Cedric Foster, 
radio network commenta- 
tor, who warned of the 
menace of Communism. 
Speaking on “Problems of 
the Postwar World,” Fos- 
ter maintained Communism 
is “insidiously attempting 
to discredit democracy 
everywhere. Thriving amid 
the disorder and poverty so 
widespread in the world, it 
can also penetrate the 
stronger democratic states.” 
The commentator also em- 
phasized that too often 
“militant and fanatical 


communist minorities im- 
pose their will on apathetic 
majorities.” 

Next Big Voice on the 
campus will be South Caro- 
lina’s Governor J. Strom 
Thurmond, who is sched- 
uled to be the speaker at 
the annual Junior-Senior 
banquet on May 13. 


Full Membership 
Texas Lutheran College, 


Seguin, has been granted 
full membership in the As- 
sociation of Texas Colleges. 
The membership, recogniz- 
ing Texas Lutheran as a 
first-class senior college, is 
retroactive to September of 
the current school year and 
means that all courses com- 
pleted will be accepted for 
full credit by all member 
institutions. 

Texas Lutheran had re- 
tained its membership in 
the Association as a junior 
college when it began its 
senior college program in 
September, and at its meet- 
ing in March the Associa- 
tion placed its stamp of ap- 
proval on the third and 
fourth years of work of- 
fered at the college. 


Hartwick Library Wing 

Construction is well un- 
derway on the Hartwick 
College campus in Oneonta, 
N. Y., for the new library 
wing of the Religion and 
Arts building. Excavation 
work was completed last 
fall and during the milder 
periods of the past winter, 
a construction firm was able 
to get much preliminary 
work done on the founda- 
tion. 
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NEWS 


IN THE CHURCHES 


MIDWEST SYNOD 
Wayne Convention to Hear Dr. Fry 


DeteGcATEs to the annual convention of 
the Midwest Synod, held May 16-19 at Our 
Redeemer’s Church, Wayne, Nebr., will 
hear Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president of 
the United Lutheran Church. 

Dr. Fry will speak as official representa- 
tive of the ULCA, will explain and promote 
CHEY, and will be the principal speaker 
at the Laymen’s banquet which is expected 
to attract upwards of 500 laymen. 

Memsers of Christ Church, Ellis, Kan., 
along with Pastor Warren Churchill, were 
hosts to Luther Leaguers at a rally held 
in March. Young people of the ULCA, 
ALC and Augustana churches came from 
Kansas and Oklahoma to attend, some of 
them covering distances of 300 miles. 


Citizens of Diller refer to St. Paul's 
Church as “the growing church." There are 
several good reasons. Pastor Theodore 


Moehring reports the congregation, for the 
first time in its history, met its apportion- 
ment in full, paid considerably in excess of 
its double apportionment and showed a 17 
per cent increase in membership. Duplex 
envelopes recently introduced give oppor- 
tunity to emphasis ‘for others.” 


Tue Rev. C. H. Gorpr was installed pas- 


tor of St. John’s Church, Auburn, by Synod 
President Lorin J. Wolff on March 20. 

DveE TO ILL HEALTH, Synodical Treasurer 
G. K. Wiencke has had to relinquish his 
parish duties and move to their new home 
in Auburn, Nebr. He has served the synod 
for 16 years as treasurer, many years prior 
as synodical missionary superintendent. 

Memsers of Our Redeemer’s.. Church, 
Wayne, Nebr., had purchased a new nine- 
room parsonage for their pastor, S. K. 
deFreese. It’s located directly across’ the 
street from the church. 

IN SPITE OF sub-zero temperatures, mem- 
bers of St. Peter’s Church, Hildredth, 
Nebr., rededicated their remodeled church 
recently. The completion of the work’ has 
climaxed the merger of two congregations 
—St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s—consummated 
several years ago; the project was the first 
major move on the part of the reorgan- 
ized membership. Cost of the renovation 
program was $26,000. Participating in the 
services were Synod President Wolff, for- 
mer Pastor H. L. Lenser, and Pastor A. J. 

Tue Rev. J. A. BAHNSEN was installed 
pastor of South St. Paul’s Church, Hast- 
ings, Nebr., recently. A new organ was 
dedicated by Synod President Wolff at the 
same service. It was a gift of the congre- 
gation. LORIN J. WOLFF 


To Be 
Remembered 
in Mid-August 
(See PERSONS, 

Snowbound 
Lutherans, 
Page 37) 
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President Rees~Edgar Tulloss 
(left) discusses future’ plans 
for Wittenberg College with 
President-elect. Clarence” C. 
Stoughton on the latter's first 
official visit to the campus 


OHIO 


Southern Conference Sees First DPs 


Dayton—The first DPs to arrive in the 
Southern conference were welcomed last 
month by Pastor C. K. Wynkoop and mem- 
bers of Calvary Church. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernestes Antons and their three children 
arrived from Latvia to take their places on 
a Ross County dairy farm. He had for- 
merly been a cheese maker. The congre- 
gation had already furnished a tenant 
house on the farm. 

A week later, Mr. and Mrs. Kaljo Jaani- 
nagi, Estonians, came to the area to serve 
as housekeepers for a retired doctor. 
Through the activities of this congrega- 
tion, applications for five additional fam- 
ilies have been made. 

In Lancaster, Pastor Andrew Schilling 
and members of St. Peter’s Church are re- 
sponsible for the safe arrival of Mr. and 


' Mrs. Emils Jansons, of Latvia, who now 


live in a tenant house stocked with food 
by the congregation. 

Two FAMILIES are expected in the con- 
gregation of Trinity Church, Brookville. 
Pastor Richard W. Powell is directing plans 
to greet them, assist in their adjustment. 

Synod President George W. Miley has 
announced the program for the synodical 
convention to be held at Trinity Church, 
Canton, May 2-5. “Education for the Stew- 
ardship of Life” will be the convention 
theme, to be presented by Convention 
Chaplain Fred W. Wiegman. Dr. Clarence 
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C. Stoughton, official representative of the 
ULCA, will present visitation evangelism, 
and Dr. W. Carl Satre of Augsburg Church, 
Toledo, preaching evangelism. 

A panel presentation will concern Chris- 
tian Higher Education Year for another 
evening program. Dr. Wiegman, Dean 
Wendell C. Nystrom of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Prof. Willard D. Allbeck of Hamma 
Divinity School, and Pastors John Schmidt 
and Homer H. Creager will participate. 

An innovation for synod sessions will be 
the use of ballot boxes and pre-distributed 
ballots at election time, rather than the 
time-consuming method of voting during 
the sessions. 

Six seminary graduates will be ordained 
on Wednesday night when Dr. R. R. Belter, 
president of the Wartburg Synod, will 
preach. 


Wittenberg campus is to be the scene of 
a new venture in Ohio stewardship on June 
10 to 12 when lay members of the synodical 
stewardship committee are inviting laymen 
for a retreat. Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton 
will be one of the retreat leaders. 


The Inner Mission societies at Dayton 
and at Columbus will present their annual 
Roll Calls in the weeks immediately after 
Easter, using as their theme “Constantly 
Growing.” At Dayton, Archie Sherer, a 
member of Second-Trinity Church, is the 
roll call chairman. At Springfield the Inner 
Mission used February for Roll Call. 

E. RUDOLPH WALBORN 
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ONTARIO 
Mission Gets Off to Flying Start 


OFFICIAL ORGANIZATION of the Shoemaker- 
Highland Road mission, Kitchener, was ef- 
fected March 20. The name of the congre- 
gation is St. Stephen’s Church. Members 
are well housed in a $15,000 residence ad- 
joining the lots where the future church is 
to be built. One hundred fifty people at- 
tended the service, 91 of whom were 
charter members. Already 45 children are 
enrolled in the Sunday school. 

Connected with St. Stephen’s is St. Paul’s, 
Bridgeport, which lies about two miles east 
of Waterloo. Here the rapid growth of the 
congregation has necessitated the purchase 
of a large centrally located corner lot on 
which will be erected a new church. The 
purchase price of the lot was $6,000. The 
Rev. Alvin Baetz is pastor of this parish. 

UNDER THE DIRECTION of Lutheran World 
Federation, Canada Committee, the work 
of immigration is striking a new stride. On 
March 21 the eastern district of the De- 
partment of Immigration was fully or- 
ganized at Waterloo. Personnel of the 
committee includes: Chairman, Pastor 
W. A. Mehlenbacher, Hamilton; secretary- 
treasurer, Pastors Paul Eydt, Brunner, 
Ont.; E. Christensen, Toronto; A, Conrad, 
Ottawa; G. Daeschsel, Neustadt; Mr. Karl 
Homuth, M.P., Preston; Dr. J. Schmieder, 
Kitchener; the Rev. C. H. Whitteker, 
Bridgewater, Nova Scotia; and W. D. 


150 persons—9! charter mem- — 
bers—attend organizational 


Euler, Kitchener, consultant. The commit- 
tee recommended that the port workers at 
Halifax and Montreal be brought under 
the direct supervision of the federation or- 
ganization. The Rev. Paul Eydt was com- 
missioned to serve part time in the pro- 
curing of homes and work for immigrants. 
Reuben Baetz, M.A., will go to Europe in 

June to work as our Canadian LWA rep- 
This 
young student who has volunteered for two 
years without salary was raised in the Lu- 


resentative for service to refugees. 


theran parsonage at Chesley. 


TurouGHOouT Canapa Lutheran World Ac- 
tion has received an early and vigorous 
promotion this year. In many areas, the 
entire campaign is to be completed by 
June. Reason: The national committee of 
Lutheran World Federation is entirely de- 
pendent on LWA receipts for a rapidly ex- 
panding work. Other urgent projects have 
been allotted the latter part of the year. 
In the Canada Synod, the New Dundee- 
Mannheim parish was first, and the Heidel- 
berg-Erbsville parish-was second to pro- 
cure their full 1949 LWA quotas. “One 
Great Hour” (not carried by Canadian net- 
works) was widely publicized and well 
received by our churches in all areas of 
the Dominion. 


FIRST BRIEFING on Operation Roanoke was 
enjoyed by enthusiastic Luther Leaguers 
at St. Peter’s Parish Hall, Kitchener, last 
month. A save-to-see-Virginia fund will 
have high priority next quarter. 


service of St. Stephen's 
Church, Kitchener, Ontario, 
last month 
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The new St. John's Church, 
South Pottstown, Pa., ded- 
icated on the seventh anniver- 
sary of this Ministerium con- 
gregation 


The Rev. A. F. Buehlow, Guelph, has 
been appointed to the Board of Education 
by the Executive Board of the church.... 
The Rev. R. H. Geelhaar, Listowel, cele- 
brated the 25th anniversary of his ordina- 
tion in February, was remembered by his 
congregation with a generous purse. 

W. A. MEHLENBACHER 


PENNSYLVANIA 
$60,000 Church for South Pottstown 


Norristown—The new St. John’s Church, 
South Pottstown, was dedicated Feb. 19, 
by Dr. E. E. Fischer, president of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania. The day marked 
the 7th anniversary of the church’s found- 
ing. Others taking part in the dedicatory 
service. were Dr. Roy L. Winters, superin- 
tendent of home missions of the Minis- 
terium; the Rev. Charles F. Brobst, pres- 


) ident of the Norristown Conference; and 


the Rev. Robert M. Lamparter, pastor of 
St. John’s. 

The new building, of Colonial design, 
was constructed of Chester County field 
stone. It has a seating capacity of over 
200, and represents an expenditure of more 
than $60,000. (See cut.) 

Preacher at the communion service on 
the day following the dedication was the 
Rev. Richard C. Klick. Other guest speak- 
ers at special services were Pastor Henry 
B. Luffberry, Tabernacle Church, Phila- 
delphia, and Pastor A. W. Trumpeter, | St. 
Mark’s Church, Lancaster. 
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St. John’s was organized Feb. 19, 1942, 
and was a direct outgrowth of the South 
Pottstown Sunday School begun by Pastor 
Klick and conducted by Transfiguration 
Church. At the time of its organization the 
congregation met in a school building. 
Within 20 months a building program was 
launched, and early in 1944 the basement 
unit was dedicated. The construction of 
the superstructure was begun last May. 

“FIFTY MEMBERS and a $500 offering.’ 
These were the goals of the newest mission 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, to be 
met by April 24, the date set for formal 
organization. Located in Hatboro, 20 miles 
north of Philadelphia, the mission is now 
meeting in the Masonic Hall under the di- 
rection of the Rev. Orval C. Hartman. 
Average attendance is already over 55. 


On Feb. 13 Emmanuel Church, Pottstown, 
dedicated its new three-manual organ and 
other improvements costing over $60,000. 
Ministerium President Fischer preached the 
dedicatory sermon. On hand in cash on the 
day of dedication was $45,000, raised in 18 
months. Musical services featured the Mt. 
Airy Seminary choir, the Trinity Church, 
Reading, choir, and Miss Marie Schumacher, 
New York City organist. More than 4,200 
persons were present at seven special serv- 
ices. Pastor Luther Krouse has now com- 
pleted 17 years of service at Emmanuel, the 
fifth largest church in the synod. 


Sr. Paut’s Cuurcn, Lionviile, recently 
observed its 110th anniversary with Pres- 
ident Dwight F. Putman of the Central 
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Pennsylvania Synod preaching the sermon. 
Improvements included the installation of 
an oil heating system, redecoration of the 
church basement, and purchase of an elec- 
tric organ and an electric range. 

St. Anprew’s Cuurcu, Perkasie, is con- 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
DR. —_ H. ba bane 
Pasto 


a a 
A. M. Morning Worship 
ai and Jeffe 


rson 


P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 


A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


When visiting in the Shenandoah Valley, stop at 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 
ROANOKE, VA. 

On Highway No. 11 
Walking Distance of All Hotels 
SERVICES 11 A.M. and 8 P.M. 

Rey. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 


Emanuel’s Spire Po‘nts You to the Skies 

In Philadelphia attend 

EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
HURCH 


4th & Carpenter Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 


s 


11 A. M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 


Emanuel—God With Us 
Comeand Brirg a Friend 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


ducting its second campaign to raise funds 
for a new church building. To complete 
the fund, which now stands at $48,000, 
members intend to contribute $52,000 in the 
next 50 months. 

Curist CyurcH, Tinicum, recently ded- 


icated a sanctuary bracket and an alms p 


basin in honor of World War II service- 
men. New choir vestments are in honor of 
the church’s 40th anniversary. 

St. Pavt’s CuurcH, Red Hill, was the 
recipient of memorial pulpit and lectern 
Bibles. Pastor H. H. Krauss also reports 
that the growth of St. Paul’s Sunday school 
has made necessary the enlargement and 
refurnishing of the junior department. 

THEODORE L. FISCHER 


Two Missions Get Go Ahead” Signal 


PirrspurcH—The ULCA Board of Amer- 
ican Missions has flashed the green light to 
two mission congregations to start con- 
struction this month: First Church, Ashta- 
bula, the Rev. Paul Ruff pastor; and Zion 
Church, Penn Township, the Rev. P. M. 
Gearhard pastor. 

Groundbreaking for the latter congre- 
gation was held March 20. A 150-capacity 
church costing $40,000 is scheduled to be 
erected. Zion’s membership has increased 
to 110, its Sunday schoo] enrollment to 160. 
1948 apportionment contributions of this 
congregation ranked first among the 300 
in the synod! Members also paid 500 per 
cent of their Lutheran World Action quota! 

Pastor A. U. Gesler, of St. Stephen's 
Church, Erie, received 144 new members 
last year, 53 of them by confession of faith. 


Tue Rev. JoHN DEUTSCHLANDER of Cleve- 
land is now in Europe, having accepted a 
call from the National Lutheran Council. 
He had been pastor of Teutsch Church, 
Cleveland, since his return from chap- 
lainey service in World War II. 

A PHILADELPHIA seminarian, Robert L. 
Hamilton, a member of Redeemer Church, 
Homewood, has been called to St. Paul’s 
Church, Hazelwood, and will assume his 
duties following graduation in May. 
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Four MEMBERS of Trinity Church, Pitts- 
burgh, were honored by the Central Con- 


' _ ference Sunday School Association for 25 


1 


j 


years of active service in Lutheran Sunday 
school work. They were: Mr. and Mrs 
W. G. Leubin, Mrs. G. C. Bartel and Miss 
Laura Neubig. 

Two NEIGHBORING congregations in In- 
diana County are merging: Bethel Church 
near Marion Center, and Barr Slope Church 
near Dixonville. Bethel is nearly a century 
old, owns a fine building, but has been in- 
active. The situation at near-by Barr 
Slope has been the opposite—an active 
group organized in 1947, but inadequate 
facilities in an old community hall. 

A MORTGAGE-BURNING service at First 
Church, New Kensington, marked the liq- 
uidation of indebtedness incurred in the 
purchase of a newly acquired parish house. 

THE RECENT 90TH anniversary of First 
Church, Apollo, was preceded by redecora- 
tion of the entire church. 1948 benevolence 
totaled $2,000 above and beyond the double 
apportionment and LWA quota. Commun- 
ing membership increased to 492. The Rev. 
W. C. Hankey is the pastor. 

The circulation of the Pittsburgh Synod 
paper, “The Lutheran Monthly," now totals 
30,200, reaching about 90 per cent of all 
homes in the synod. 

-Durinc the 10-year pastorate of the Rev. 
Luther Fackler in the Ruffs Dale charge 
the total benevolence increased from $352 
to $3,500 at St. Matthew’s and from $395 to 
$2,500 at Zion Church. He recently ac- 
cepted a call to Highland. 

For 17 succEssIvE yvEARS, Christ Church, 
West Newton, has planned and sponsored 
a three-hour Good Friday service for the 
community. Pastor is Dr. J. B. Nicholas. 

A ToTat of 125 persons in Youngstown, 
Ohio, have named Grace Church as their 
“church preference” during a union Prot- 
estant program of Visitation Evangelism. 

First CuHurcH, Beaver Falls, was host 
March 28-29 to the convention of the Ger- 
man Conference, Pittsburgh Synod. 

EXTENSIVE IMPROVEMENTS have been made 
in both churches of the Rochester, German 
Conference, pastoral charge. 
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Two HUNDRED young people of the Mars- 
Zelienople-Evans City area met in St. 
Peter’s, Evans City, on Feb. 20 to see the 
motion picture, “Youth for the Kingdom.” 

GEORGE E. LITTLE 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 


16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 


ROBERT R. SCHULTZ 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDER 
Modernizing old type pipe organs and in- 
stallation of chimes, harp and vibro harp our 
specialty, also enlarging, repairing, rebuild- 
ing, tuning and voicing. Mostly all the work 
done on the premises. 


Best of workmanship and skill put into every 
job that we do. Can give best of references. 
A visit to one of our modernized or rebuilt 
organs solicited before you decide on the 
party who is to do the work. Our workman- 
ship is backed by forty-seven years’ experi- 
ence. We buy and sell pipe organs. 


ROBERT R. SCHULTZ 
Bangor, Pennsylvania Phone 404 


WATERLOO 
COLLEGE 


(In affiliation with the University of 
Western Ontario) 


WATERLOO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Courses leading to Pass and Honor 
Bachelor of Arts Degree. 
Business Administration 
General Science 
Pre-theological 
Preparatory training for deaconesses 
and parish workers 
Residences for men and women 
Moderate tuition fees and cost of 
living.- 
For Catalogue and information write to: 
The Rev. Lloyd H. Schaus, Dean 


VIRGINIA 
Mission “Pays Off” Dividends 


Staunton—A few years ago, First Church, 
Portsmouth, was a struggling mission at- 
tempting to carry on its program in inade- 
quate property. Today, it’s a congregation 
of 665 baptized members which overpays 
its benevolences, triples its Lutheran 
World Action quotas, sends in over 200 
subscriptions to THe LurHEeran and The 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 

Sunset 3224 5 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splen- FR EE 
did opportunity to “break into” fasci- pETaiLs 
nating writing field. May bring you up 

to $5.00 per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for FREE details. NO OBLIGA- 
TION. Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
Dept. B4, 200 South 7th St. St. Louls, Mo. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER STe, 
TROY, N.Y. 


| BELLS 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


$3°° to $6@°° 


Zt $5.50 to $8.50 Double 


5 Minutes to Times Square 


\ A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 
14 East 28 Se. 
New Yorx 16,N.Y. 


Hotel 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ Manager 


Virginia Lutheran, synodical monthly. 

In between has been a lot of hard work 
on the part of Pastor J. I. Coiner and his 
council, plus timely assistance from the 
Board of American Missions. But in addi- 
tion to contributing nearly $2,300 on a 
$2,000 apportionment goal, paying unap- 
portioned benevolences of over $3,200, the 
congregation has bought and paid for a 
new pipe organ, installed improvements to 
the church, has over $9,000 left in its Im- 
provement Fund and owns property valued 
at $95,000. 

All of this—in a community which can by 
no stretch of the imagination be considered 
“Lutheran”—gives Virginia Synod pastors 
reason to think “this mission has paid!” 

Tue Rev. Cartes T. SARDESON, graduate 
of Washington and Lee University, and 
Philadelphia Seminary, having accepted a 
call to Grace Church, Waynesboro, began 
his new duties there March 20. 

EVANGELISM PLANS for the Staunton con- 
ference were laid and begun in mid-Feb- 
ruary when Directors Wade H. Koons, 
Carey, Ohio, and Royal E. Walther, 
Charleston, W. Va., met with groups from 
Mt. Sidmey, Staunton, Waynesboro, Mid- 
dlebrook, and McKinley. ‘Already a total 
of 105 visitors have received instruction 
in their work and accessions and recom- 
mitments are in increased prospect. 


There are no vacancies in Staunton Con- 
ference parishes, which comprise one of the 
100 per cent beneficence groups of the Vir- 
ginia Synod. Pastors attribute this to the 
fact that constant pastoral care has been 
available nearly all the time in this section. 


SUNDAY EVENING LENTEN SERVICES in Christ 
Church, Staunton, have been attracting 
wide interest in the community as well as 
the Valley of Virginia. During Lent, 
speakers have included: New York Synod 
President Frederick R. Knubel, Roanoke 
College Professor James A. Rikard, Marion 
College President Henry Horn, Hamma 
Divinity School Dean E. E. Flack, Gettys- 
burg Seminary Professor Ralph Heim, and 
LuTHERAN Editor G. Elson Ruff. 

PAUL J. BAME 
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DECEASED 


Adolf Jatho 
The Rev. Adolf Jatho, retired pastor of 
the California Synod, died March 22 in 


) Oakland. He was 85. 


Born in Germany, he was educated 
there, completing his seminary training at 
Chicago Seminary. He served pastorates in 
Nebraska, Sacramento, Oakland, and San 
Francisco, Calif, 

Surviving are three children and three 
stepchildren. 

The funeral service was conducted March 
24 in St. Michael’s Church, Berkeley, Calif., 
by Dr. Earnest A. Trabert assisted by the 
Rev. Herman Lucas. 


Mrs. Willoughby F. Rex 

Mrs. Bertha Knell Rex, wife of Dr. 
Willoughby F. Rex, retired Lutheran 
clergyman, died in a Gettysburg (Pa.) hos- 
pital March 14. She was 68. 

Born in Allentown, Pa., she was married 
to Dr. Rex in 1902 and was associated with 
him during his pastorates in Palmerton, 
Pa.; Marietta, Pa.; Racine, Wis.; Freeport, 
Ill.; Fairfield, Iowa; and Trafford, Pa. 

Surviving is her husband. 

The funeral service was conducted March 
17 at the residence on Oak Ridge, Gettys- 
burg, by Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, assisted 
by Dr. Harry F. Baughman. Burial was in 
Gettysburg. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


ILLINOIS SYNOD 

NEAL, HENRY F. From St. James' Church, 
Vandalia, Ill. To St. Paul's and Trinity 
churches, Rock Grove, Ill. RFD I, Rock City, 
iM. 

ROSS, IVAN. From St. Andrew's Church, Chi- 
cago, Ill. To St. John's and St. Paul's 
churches, Middlebury, Ind. 


KANSAS SYNOD 
Tychsen, Thomas. From St. Paul's Church, Dar- 
rouzett, Tex. To New Cambria-Mentor parish. 
New Cambria, Kan. 
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WEST VIRGINIA SYNOD 
CARLSON, WILLIAM E. From Gettysburg 
Seminary, student. To Accident parish, Md. 
LANG, ROBERT L., Jr. From Warwood Church, 
Wheeling, W. Va. To Trinity Church, Altoona, 
Pa. 406 E. Wopsononock Ave. 


ULC CALENDAR 


APRIL 
27. Board of Deaconess Work. 
house, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mother- 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


Fred W. Rochelle 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 


Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Livingston 9-3324 Llvingston 9-4825 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people askk — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


Marion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 
Gives: fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation, 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President , 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


GREETING CARD SALESPEOPLE 


Sell our beautiful line of Everyday Cards 
(with or without Scripture verse), Gift Wrap- 
pings and Stationery. Write for ke particu- 
lars and our "Get Started Offer. 

Colonial Printing Co. 


324 Maple Avenue Haddonfield, N. J. 
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“gipte ROBES 


— me of fine materials, 
reasonably priced. Write for 
PA catalogue C-18 (choir robes); J-18 
dl (junior choir) ; P-18 (pulpit robes). 


4 COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHICAGO CHAMPAIGN, ILL NEW YORK 
117 N.Wacker 1000. Market 186 Fifth Ave 


ae 
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CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
24th Season. 2000-Acre Estate. Pri- 


vate Lake. Balanced program of 
sports and creative activity. Ex- 
erienced Counselors. Physician. 
utheran Services. 4 Weeks $130— 


8 Weeks $250. N. Y. 
1274, 11 West 42nd St. 


Office, Room 
LO. 5-1550. 


WANTED 
Registered nurse for the care of the aged 
in the Lutheran Home of New Jersey, 225 
East Main Street, Moorestown, N. J. Reply 
to Box CB 45, THe LutHeran, 1228 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


A VACATION 
PARADISE 
for GIRLS 


at Paradise Falls 


e@ Amid the cool pines near 
beautiful Paradise Falls. 
For Juniors - Seniors, 6-16. 
Counsellor for every five 
girls. a, selected 
staff. Girls will enjoy our 
planned program of relaxa- 
tion and recreation. Whole- 
some food, private lake, 
riding, swimming. Crafts, 

hikes and other sports. 

Four weeks, Pato! eight 

hg $200. Now in twen- 

tieth season. 


JULY 2 to AUGUST 27 
Write Today for Catalog 


“atts GIRLS CAMP 


FALLS 
PARADISE FALLS, MONROE COUNTY, PA. 
Alfred T. Morrill, Manager 


27-28. 


29- |. 


17-19. 


23-25. 


23-25. 


23-26. 


Executive Board, Women's Missionary 
Society. Philadelphia. 

WMS Convention, Central 
vania Synod. St. Paul's, York. 


Pennsyl- 


Califo-nia Synod. St. Mark's Church, 
San Francisco. 

Ohio Synod. Trinity Church, Canton. 
Rocky Mountain Synod. First Church, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Southern Regional Conference on Par- 
ish Education. Columbia, S. C. 

WMS Convention, Southern Conference, 
Pacific Synod. St. James’ Church, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Kansas Synod Brotherhood. First Church, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Texas Synod. Redeemer Church, Hous- 
ton. 


Indiana Synod. St. Mark's Church, 
Evansville. 
Michigan Synod. St. Paul's Church, 
Detroit. 


Kansas Synod. First Church, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Pacific Synod. Trinity Church, Everett, 
Wash. 

WMS Convention, Kansas Synod. First 
Church, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Commission on Adjudication. Muhlen- 
berg Building, Philadelphia. 10 A. M. 
WMS Convention, Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. Emmanuel Church, Pottstown. 
West Virginia Synod. Jackson's Mill. 
Illinois Synod. St. Paul's, Evanston. 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. The Inn, 
Buck Hill Falls. 

Midwest Synod. Our Redeemer Church, 
Wayne, Nebr. 

lowa Synod. St. Mark's Church, Daven- 
port, lowa. 

Northwest Synod. Resurrection Church, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Brotherhood, Maryland Synod. Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

Central Pennsylvania Synod. St. Mat- 
thew's Church, York. 

Maryland Synod. Chapel of the Abid- 
ing Presence, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Synod. Bethany Church, Pitts. 
burgh, Pa. 
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The Gateway to Growth 


A Liberal Arts College 
Fully Accredited for Men and Women 


Two summer sessions of six weeks each. For accelerated 
program, A semester's work in any subject in six weeks or 
a@ year’s work in twelve weeks. 


Summer Sessions 
June 13-July 23, July 25 - September 3 
Fall Term Begins September 19 


For Complete Information Consult 


Henry W. A. Hanson, D.D., LL.D., President 


Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 
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SIS REY TICLE 


In CONCLUSION .. 


. e e ° e ° 


WHAT WOULD you Say if your congre- 
gation were asked to go over to a neigh- 
boring Baptist or Methodist church to 
take communion next Sunday? Most 
of us would be a bit shocked. Our con- 
gregations don’t do that. Of course peo- 
ple sometimes call us narrow-minded 
for being unwilling to take part in union 
communion services. 

We feel that there is a great differ- 
ence between us and some others in the 
meaning the communion has for us. 

In a Baptist church, for instance, 
bread and grape juice are passed 
through the congregation to all people 
sitting in the pews. Anyone may receive 
it, even persons who have not been bap- 
tized. No questions are asked. 

In our churches the communion is not 
administered even to members of our 
own families until they have been in- 
structed regarding its meaning and have 
made a confession of faith at their con- 
firmation. We don’t want anyone com- 
ing to the altar of our church unless he 
knows what he is doing. 

Because at the altar, we believe, we 
receive the most precious gift in heaven 
or earth . . . the true body and blood of 
our Lord, under the bread and wine, 
given for us for the forgiveness of sin, 
life, and salvation. It is a sacrament, a 
divine gift. It should not be received 
carelessly. 


MEMBERS OF THE Christian church in 
the centuries just after our Lord’s life 
on earth must have been more narrow- 
minded than we are. They did not even 
permit persons who had not yet become 
full members of the congregation to be 
present in the room while the com- 
munion was administered. Those who 
were still in training for membership 


were dismissed before the celebration 
ot the Lord’s Supper began. F 

In Luther’s time a sharp difference 
of belief about the communion de- 
veloped among some of the reformers. 
One group gave up the idea of the gift 
of God in the communion. This group 
believed the Lord’s Supper is something 
the Christian receives to show that he 
remembers his Lord’s death on the 
cross, but nothing more. Our Lord’s 
words... “Take, eat, this is my body, 
which is broken for you: this do in re- 
membrance of me,” were split apart, 
and the emphasis was on the last part 
of the saying. 

This difference of understanding of 
the communion still exists very clearly 
among Protestants. There is the Lu- 
theran belief in the sacrament as a di- 
vine gift working forgiveness and re- 
newal of life. There is the other belief, 
held by a majority of American Prot- 
estants, that the Lord’s Supper is a 
memorial service. 


WE WANT VERY MUCH to be close to 
our fellow-Christians in the other 
churches. We desire to share with them 
in many activities. We are comrades 
with them in the fellowship of our Lord. 

In this one great thing, the Lord’s 
Supper, we are still far apart. There is 
no use pretending a unity of faith which 
does not exist. We are untrue to our 
own very deep conviction if we dis- 
regard our faith in this matter. 

If our brethren of the other churches 
would restudy the meaning of the com- 
munion, they might find good sense in 
the Lutheran belief. At least they might 


probably respect us for standing vig-— 
orously for what we believe to be true. — 


—ELSON RUFF 


The Lutheran — 


Susquehanna University 


This ninety-one year old Lutheran College believes 
the most durable legacy parents can leave their chil- 
dren is an education that is truly. Christian. 


The administration, faculty, and students join in 
inviting you to visit the campus at Selinsgrove, Penn- 
sylvania. 


For information please write 


G. Morris Smith, D.D., LL.D., President 
Russell Galt, Ph.D., Dean 
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It’s BEAUTIFUL 


| Fs sunset of your life will be 
beautiful. 


The seminaries and colleges of 
our Church are rooted in the 
past, serving the present, and 
planning for the future. 


Growing schools have growing 
pains. They need chapels, librar- 
ies, dormitories, infirmaries, — 
gymnasiums, and larger endow- 
ments. 


Remember these schools in your 
will. Select a seminary or college 
you desire to aid, and then in- | 
quire their greatest need. | 


| 


Then, the sunset of your life will | 
be beautiful and useful. | 


OUR SEMINARIES 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Gettysburg, Pa 
LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SOUTHERN SEMINARY, 
Columbia, CG. 


S. 
HAMMA DIVINITY SCHOOL, Springfield, O. 
LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHICAGO LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Maywood, Ill. 


CENTRAL LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Fremont, Neb. 

LUTHERAN SEMINARY OF CANADA, 
Waterloo, Ont., Can. 

LUTHERAN SEMINARY, Saskatoon, Sask., Can. 

NORTHWESTERN LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, Minneapolis, Minn. 


OUR COLLEGES 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE, Carthage, III. 
GETTYSBURG COLLEGE, Gettysburg, Pa. 
HARTWICK COLLEGE, Oneonta, N.Y. 
LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE, Hickory, N. C. 
MARION COLLEGE, Marion, Va. 
MIDLAND COLLEGE, Fremont, Nebr. 
MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, Allentown, Pa. 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE, Newberry, S. C. 
ROANOKE COLLEGE, Salem, Va. 
SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
THIEL COLLEGE, Greenville, Pa. 

WAGNER COLLEGE, Staten Island, N. Y. 
WATERLOO COLLEGE, Waterloo, Ont., Can. 
WITTENBERG COLLEGE, Springfield, Ohio. 


Please write for information to 


The Board of Education of the United Lutheran Church in America 
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